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Winsor & Newton’s Illustration Paper 


E HAVE every confidence in placing this paper on the market. It has been subjected to 
very exhaustive tests, not only for Water Color Work, but also for Pastel, Pencil and 
Charcoal Drawings, as well as for general Black and White Work for Reproduction, and in 
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mend its use where an inexpensive, reliable Drawing paper for general purposes is required. 
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Ne eonisnnedtVncbusdiaeubienateteaneell 14% x 18 
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(2S * *It is the best paper I ever used, not only for Black and White work, but for Water Color, Pen 
or Pencil, I like it better than any paper I used in the United States or Europe, therefore do not 
hesitate in making the above statement.” Very sincerely yours, 
H. G. MARATTA, 180 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


For Sale by all Art Dealers throughout the United States Samples on Application 
WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., 88 Fulton Street, New York 
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New Shapes and Novelties in White China are 
received weekly from all the factories of Europe 


A. BINANT’S 


CELEBRATED ALL-WOOL | Agents for HALL’S ROMAN GOLD 


Tapestry Canvas Wright, Tyndale 


Is now being sold at cost price. & Van Roden 


M. T. WYNNE 1212 CHESTNUT STREET 
65 East Thirteenth Street NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MARSCHING’S 
FAMOUS 
ROMAN GOLD 


it is 
Pure ana Reliable 


Don’t spoil your work with cheap, inferior Gold 
ta” ALWAYS ASK FOR MARSCHING’S GOLD 





. Everything the China Decorator needs 


have added to our China De- 
partment a full line of Materials 
for China Painting. 


Send for Catalogue, 
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Thin the Gold with Turpentine 
use s little Fat On Lay on thie yen as 
| as possible, using & broad brush tor 
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‘at Olt and hold betore the hee to tone 
FAVOR, RUM. & CO., 
NEW Yoak. 
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Sree Crip to the 
Paris Erposition 
Bnd Other Places == 


: 
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| We know that there are a great many artists 
and art students who are anxious to visit The 
Paris Exposition of 1900, but who feel that the 
expenses incurred will be too great a tax on their 

# incomes. The Art Amateur, always on the alert 
to help and assist those interested in art, makes 
this heretofore unparalleled offer to every one 
sending in 

SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $4 EACH, OR 

“ $2 “s “ 

“ $i ““ 4“ 


100 YEARLY 
200 SIX MONTHS . 
400 THREE “ . 


we will give a free trip to The Paris Exposi- 
tion, including ten days in Paris, or five days 
in Paris and five days in London, with all trans- 
portation and hotel expenses absolutely free. 


This is a Chance of a Lifetime 


For any further particulars, address 


Excursion Editor THE ART AMATEUR 


23 Union Square, New York : 
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OLD MASTERS AND 


Paintings BARBIZON SCHOOL 


Selected Eiching Limited Edition 





Has just issued the third volume of | 
The Complete Work of Rembrandt 


by Wititkem Bont There will be eight 
volumes, containing the reproductions in 
heliogravure of all the Master's pictures 
with their descriptions and their history 
Che richest and most extensive book evet | 
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published of any painter. Subscription | 
price for the complete work : $520 for the | 
Edition de Luxe on Japan paper; $320} 
for the edition on Holland paper. } 
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Paris, London, New York, The Hague 
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N. E. Corner Thirty-first Street 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION OF | 
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Artistic Screens, 
Water Colors and Pastels, 
Illuminated Miniatures on Vellum 





from February 20th to March 3d, 1900, 


at BONAVENTURE’S GALLERIES, 
6 West 334 Street, - Opposite the Waldorf. 





THE ART AMATEUR BUREAU OF ART CRITICISM 
AND INFORMATION Amateurs’ and Artists 
work received for criticism, from the simplest 


sketches or designs up to finished paintings in 


oil, water-colors and pastel. Old and new paint 


ings criticised, classified and valued at current 
market rates Send for scale of charges 
John W. Van Oost, 2; Union Square, New York. 
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Madison Square, New York 


—| FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN | apy WoRK. Air Brush Mig. Co. 


Ancient and Modern Paintings ‘se Street Resktort: OS: 
Exceptional Examples of the Barbizon School M. H. HARTMANN 


391 Fifth Avec., rear 26th St., N. Y 
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FIRING CHINA axon GLASS 
SEVEN SIZES 
STEARNS, FITCH & CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 





19 Union Square, W. 
New York City 





Artists’ “Materials 








Pyrography Sets. .* Oil and Water 
DURAND-RUEL, HEINIGKE Ai BOWEN naotanasimnantnel 
EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF Stained Glass Makers 


|ANCIENT ann MODERN | Memorial Windows « « « n't cl Son Cs 
on Sabie ale Memorial Bronzes and Brasses Art Stationery. % Send for Cata- 
PAINTINGS, 


94 & 26 Bast 13th Street, New York. logue, free on application, + + 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


ag E. M. GUBSCH & O0., 114 East 23d St, New York 


Best of Imported 


J & t Discount given to Teachers. wt st 8 


An attractive department of Fine 





Vork office of the largest and most importan 
Avt Galleries in Paris 


Specialists in 


16 Row Larrivre anno it Rue Lerner 








Instruments. 
~ | Pyrography or Designs. 
ARNOLD & LOCKE, Fire-Etc ~hed Instruction. 
GLASS STAINERS Work Leather in hidcs 
AND DECORATORS, 4 or pieces. 
Office, Show Rooms and | tory, We have 1 hand the lar t stock of undecorated pieces eqeaty designed for this new art, including tabies, 


is chairs, tabourettes, plaqu picture frames, pa .< Also a large collection of decora sted p reces 
250 & 252 FULTON STreerT, 


Ovington Building 





Epwarv S. Arnon, 


Avex. S. Locke, BrRooK.iyn, N. Y. 


Epwarp Tippen, 


Cerms for Advertising in Che Art Amateur 


Net rates per column of 182 lines, one month, $603 six months, $3005 one year, 
$500. Net rates per line, agate measurement, 40 cents each insertic on, for a ‘period oF 
“4 4 than three months ;-36 cents each insertion, on orders for three consecutive months 
CHARLES VOLKMAR 30 cents each insertion, on orders for six consecutive months ; 24 cents each insertion, on 
Advice given for the construction of |-orders for twelve consecutive months These terms are for a ‘definite space occupied solely 
by one advertiser, and the insertions must be in comsecutive issues. (14 agate lines per inch 
and measurement from rule to rule.) No extra charge for double column, provided the 
--* sement occupies the total space of at least three inches 
ntracts may be made for six months at thirty cents per line, each insertion, with the 
adultes ve of the remaining half year at twenty-four cents per line. No other rates for 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, Ceramic Expert intervening or louger periods, and no guarantee, on the above basis, as to any position 
CORONA, N. Y. or page. 





suitable kilns for decorative work, alsoas 
to proper combinations of clays, colors 


and glazes. For particulars, address 
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Tiffany Favrile Glass 
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T HE nineteenth century will always be remem- 
T | bered as the age of marvellous inventions and 
discoveries. What the ancients knew of the 
process of glass-making was wonderful. But nothing 
they ever produced compares in color and durability 
with TIFFANY FAVRILE Glass. Take an opal, 
with its wonderful glinting colors, and you will have 
some idea of the marvellous beauty of Tiffany Favrile 
Glass. Not only is it used for MEMORIAL WIN- 
DOWS, but for VASES, TANKARDS, LAMP 
| GLOBES, etc., each piece an original design, quaint | 
and beautiful in form, and a marvel in iridescent color- 








ing. The artistic quality of the glass is recognized by 


the notable connoisseurs in all countries, and collections | 
are in the museums of America and Europe. | 











TIFFANY STUDIOS 


TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING CO., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 








F.W. Devoe & Co.’ 
Artists’ Tube Colors 


CANVAS, ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE BRUSHES FOR OIL AND 
WATER-COLOR PAINTING, etc. 


a 
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‘“THE STANDARD QUALITY ’”’ 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Moist Water Colors 


IN TUBES AND PANS 


are of the highest possible grade that 
American skill and machinery can 
produce—the name F. W. DEVOE & 
CO. upon the label tells the whole 
story. 


EVERYTHING IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
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F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 


Fulton Street, cor. William 
NEW YORK 


The Largest Manufacturers and Importers of Artists’ Materials in the 
United States. 








A, SARTORIUS & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists’ Colors and Materials 


For China and Glass Painting | @ 
For Oil Painting |@ 








Colors, Gold, Mediums and Brushes . 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes . 





Moist Oleo Colors in Tabes For Aquarelle and Representative Oil Painting | 4 


Renaissance Gold Paint and Bric-a-Brac Gold Paint 


For Gilding Baskets, Frames, Statues, etc. | 








Send for Mlustrated Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors, to | @ 


A. SARTORIUS 8 CO., 46 West Broadway, New York |§ 


(BETWEEN PARK PLACE AND MURRAY ST.) 








is writing done with 


Higgins’ Eternal Ink 


‘Its coloring element is pure carbon, and hence it is black when 
written and eternally remains so, proof to age, air, sunshine, 
chemicals and fire. Ask YOUR DEALER FOR IT, or for twelve cents 
you can get a prepaid sample by mail from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 168-8th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Lendon Office, 106 Charing Cross Road 
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@ Shears, - = $3.00 Blow Pipe, -- - $3.00 
Files, - - - .30 £ach | Planishing up ac- & 
E Tracers, - - .35 “ | Anvils | 1.00 ore ; 
Punches, $0.35 to .50 “ Stakes, weight @% 
Mat, - ~ 35 to .50 “ Planishing Hammers, .60 up 5 








REPOUSSE TOOLS 
Everything mm Beginner 
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Chasing Hammers | 1.00 « |Mandrels, - - .60 “ 
th handle), ? 
Pliers, - - 100 “ |Dividers, - -  .50 





Chasers (Cement), - .30peribd. | “ with pencil attachment, .85 

Tripoli, - - 30 “ Ball Pene Hammers, .75 each 
Asbestos (in sheets, - .25 “ Raising Hammers, 3.00 “ 
Boxwood (saw dust), 86. * Mallets, - - - 60 “ 


Bellows, - - 5.00 Tool Racks, - 15 « 





et Ut Ut 


The following set for the beginner in Repoussé work will be 
sent on receipt of price, $7.00:—one pair of shears, two files 
with handles, three tracers, thrce punches, one matting tool, 
one chasing hammer and handle, a square foot of brass, 
twenty -two - guage, and one pound of Chasers’ cement. 
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23 Union Square, New York 
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“THE DANCING LESSON.” AFTER THE PAINTING BY EDUARDO LEON GARRIDO. 


Copyright, 1900, by John W. Van Oost, New York and London. 
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THE LONDON LFTTER. 


MR. MONTAGUE MARKS REVIEWS THE 
GREAT VAN DYCK EXHIBITION AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE, WITH _ES- 
PECIAL REFERENCE TO THE POR- 

TRAITS OF CHILDREN. 


‘t 





© other country can 

boast of such a 

splendid assemblage 

of the works of Van 

Dyke as England, 

and it is therefore 

not surprising that 
the exhibition at 

Burlington House is 

a notable one. From 

the galleries of 

- Windsor and Buck- 

ingham Palace the Queen has sent seven out 
of the twenty-four examples belonging to 
her magnificent collection,and other English 
contributors include the Dukes of Norfolk, 
Sutherland, Abercorn, Westminster, Devon- 
shire, Grafton, and Newcastle; the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Earls Spencer, Brownlow, 
Fitzwilliam, the Earl of Northbrook, Lord 
Iveagh, Lord Cowper, Sir Francis Cook, 
Captain Holford, and Captain Heywood- 
Lonsdale. From Longford, Petworth, or 
Warwick castles there is nothing. But from 
the Hermitage the Emperor of Russia has 
sent the wonderfully complete and supremely 
beautiful portrait of that handsome and 
fiery young aristocrat, Lord Philip Whar- 
ton, who, however, fought on the Puritan 
side in the Parliamentary Wars. Here he 
is peacefully attired as a shepherd (in silk 
and velvet!) and wields the pastoral staff 
instead of the sword, the use of which he 
understood so much better. 

The late Duke of Devonshire remarked 

that the companionship of a number of Van 
Dycks was an education for a gentleman, 
and a survey of the array of portraits at this 
exhibition makes it easy to understand what 
he meant. Although there are a few fairly 
good examples of the artist’s ideal work 
scattered through the galleries, the collection 
is above everything a collection of portraits 
and of portraits of aristocratic-looking Eng- 
lishmen and their families. Of such religious 
works by the master as adorn numerous 
church altars in Antwerp and Flanders, 
or “ The Holy Family ” in the Pinacothek 
of Munich, “ The Virgin with the Donors ” 
at The Louvre, or even “ The Holy Family ” 
at the Dulwich gallery, there is nothing here 
of the highest excellence. The most strik- 
ing thing in the way of the ideal is the well- 
known finished sketch in oil for Rubens’s 
“Elevation of the Cross ;” but how the owner, 
Captain Holford, comes to attribute this to 
Van Dyck, and how the authorities at 
surlington House can have allowed such 
reckless attribution to stand, is a mystery. 
The famous canvas in Antwerp Cathedral 
was painted in 1610, when Van Dyck was 
but eleven years old. The precocious pupil 
of Rubens, it is well known, entered that 
master’s studio at the age of fifteen, and at 
nineteen aspired to ideal painting; but it is 
really asking one too much to believe that 
at any period Van Dyck or any other man 
could or would have made a copy in minia- 
ture of “ The Elevation of the Cross,” intro- 
ducing into the one small canvas subjects 
only to be found in the three sections of the 
great original at Antwerp. The suppres- 
sions, variations, and emendations assuredly 
are such as could only be found in Ru- 
bens’s own spontaneous sketch—which this 
surely is. 








All periods of Van Dyck are well repre- 


sented. Of the period when he was strong- 
est under Rubens’s influence there are two 
particularly charming examples. One of 
these, Earl Brownlow’s “ Portrait of a Lady 
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and Child,” pleased me immensely—it is so 
human. That is to say, all except the con- 
ventional “ Van Dyck hands” of the bam- 
bino, which really seem like carrying an 
idiosyncrasy a little too far. The lively, 
chubby-faced urchin, in purple silk frock 
and a gray felt hat, sits on his mother’s lap 
and holds out his arms in a very natural way, 
while the proud mamma, in a black satin 
dress over a yellow bodice, smilingly regards 
the spectator over the barricade of a large, 
stiff ruff. This is one of Van Dyck’s early 
works; it is in a bourgeois style, which he 
soon gave up. 

Of a later period and somewhat in con- 
trast with it, but even more Rubens-like in 
technique—especially in the juicy quality of 
the fair, firm, luminous flesh—is another 
mother and baby, which is perhaps more 
charming still. It is somewhat perfunctorily 
called “ Virgin and Child ”—blonde types; 
it probably represents the Duchess d’Arem- 
berg and her infant son, the Abbé Scaglia 
appearing as the donor. The hands seem to 
have been painted by Van Dyck himself, 
a thing he seldom did; those long, tapering, 
impossibly elegant fingers (which were sup- 
plied by a model who posed for the hands 
of nearly all of his female sitters) being 
almost invariable in his portraits. 

There is another picture here—lent by 
the Earl of Northbrook—with carefully 
studied and strikingly individual hands. It 
is called “ The Guitar-Player,” and shows 
a jolly but uncomely young man boisterously 
singing to his own accompaniment. But it 
seems to me more than doubtful that this 
picture is by Van Dyck: it is unlike him in 
sentiment and in handling. The dashing, 
Sargent-like execution, no less than the 
sturdy realism of the conception, is much 
more suggestive of Franz Hals. Anyway, 
it is a marvellous picture, whoever painted it. 

To revert to the subject of hands. How 
remarkable it is that a master like Van Dyck 
attached so little importance to their charac- 
ter, which, as all modern painters recognize, 
counts for so much in portraiture! And not 
only modern painters. How sensitive and 
personal, for instance, are the hands of the 
sitters of Velasquez! I have before me, as 
I write, a reproduction of ‘that master’s 
“Pope Innocent X.,” and marvel at the 
amount of character he has put into the 
claw-like fingers of that crafty potentate; 
they are as suggestive of cruelty and cun- 
ning as the face itself. 

In mentioning Velasquez and Franz Hals 
in connection with Van Dyck, I have in- 
advertently named the great trio of portrait 
painters of the seventeenth century, and, 
having done so, naturally I feel strongly 
tempted to compare the art of these famous 
masters. Limitations of space, however, 
forbid the indulgence. Yet I may be allowed 
the observation that neither of Van Dyck’s 
contemporaries could have filled so satis- 
factorily the rdle he was called upon to play 
at the Court of Charles I., and in saying 
this I am not unmindful that Velasquez was 
no less supreme as painter of the Court of 
Philip 1V. of Spain. The latter, too, has 
left portraits of women and children, no less 
charming in their way than the best of those 
by his Flemish contemporary, and in the 
Spaniard’s wondrous command of the re- 
sources of the brush he easily surpassed the 
other. But I find myself yielding to the 
temptation of comparisons, which I prom- 
ised to resist. 

Let me conclude my notice of the exhibi- 
tion with a glance at a few of those fascinat- 
ing pictures of children which alone would 
make this assemblage of works by Van Dyck 
a memorable one. Here are the well-known 
portraits of the children of Charles I., lent 
by the Queen, concerning which I must say 
a few words presently; but ahead of them 





I do not hesitate to place that delightful 
canvas—also from Windsor Castle—* Por- 
traits of George and Francis Villiers,” sons 
of the ill-fated first Duke of Buckingham— 
a picture which perhaps influenced Gains- 
borough more than he knew when he pro- 
duced his “ Blue Boy” masterpiece. Cer- 
tainly it is one of the most beautiful pictures 
of beautiful children that ever left an artist’s 
easel. It is not so well known through prints 
as many of Van Dyck’s pictures are, and it 
may be well to describe it somewhat in detail. 

The two noble youths, so distinguished- 
looking and yet so modest in bearing, each 
with his long hair falling over a wide lace 
collar, stand full length, facing the spectator. 
Although no doubt carefully studied by the 
painter, there is not the least constraint 
about the pose. George—who succeeded 
his father, as second Duke, 1628—is on the 
left in crimson dress, with crimson cloak 
over the right arm, which rests on- his hip. 
The younger brother—he was killed while 
engaged in a rising on behalf of the king, 
in 1648—is looking to the left, and wears 
a yellow dress and cloak ; he holds his gloved 
right hand against his breast, his left hang- 
ing at his side. There is the much-abused 
architectural and curtain background; but 
in this instance, so far from seeming con- 
ventional, it forms a most appropriate set- 
ting for the subject. The picture was painted 
in Van Dyck’s prime, and is in fine condi- 
tion. In neither particular is this true of 
“Five Children of King Charles I.,” and 
I am told that the version of it in the Berlin 
gallery—probably an old copy—is poorer 
still, The deterioration of the style of the 
artist, seen in many of his later works, in 
this Windsor picture is painfully apparent 
—notice the poor drawing of the sprawling 
figure of the little Princess Anne. The other 
children, of course, are the Prince of Wales, 
afterward Charles II., who, in a red satin 
dress, stands in the centre, his left hand rest- 
ing on the head of a large mastiff; next to 
him, in crimson, is the Duke of York, after- 
ward James II., and on the extreme left, in 
white, is the Princess Mary, afterward 
Princess of Orange. On the right, in blue, 
is the Princess Elizabeth, standing beside 
a chair, on which she holds the baby, Anne, 
already alluded to, who died in infancy, and 
whom, it is sad to remember, she did not very 
long survive. A “ King Charles spaniel” 
lies at the feet of the little girls. Apart from 
its artistic inferiority as a work of the mas- 
ter, the coloring—probably from unskilful 
cleaning—has become dull and faded. 

Altogether admirable, on the other hand, 
is Her Majesty’s more familiar ‘‘ Three 
Children of Charles I.,” with a spaniel on 
either side of the group. They are Prince 
Charles, in amber-colored silk, standing with 
legs crossed, his elbow leaning on a column ; 
the Princess: Mary, in white frock with blue 
train, her hands joined in front of her; and, 
between them, the little Duke of York, in 
white frock with crimson sleeves, holding 
his brother’s arm with both hands. Who 
can understand how these sweet-faced little 
boys could have developed into the unscru- 
pulous and coarse-featured Charles II. and 
the beetle-browed and sensual James II.! 

The best, probably, of the Queen’s Van 
Dyck portraits of the children of Charles I. 
is not here—I mean that delightful “Charles, 
Prince of Wales, in Half Armor,” his left 
hand spread out over his plumed helmet, which 
rests on a table, his right hanging down at 
his ‘side. This portrait must be placed on 
the same high artistic level as “ Portraits 
of-George and Francis Villiers,” already de- 
scribed, although, judging from the prince’s 
apparent age, it must have been painted 
even later than the group of five children, 
in which the master’s deterioration was just 
now noted. 
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I meant to have spoken of many other of 
the portraits, particularly of some of King 
Charles and his Queen, Henrietta Maria; 
but that is not possible now. In concluding, 
however, I must add that among the various 
representations here of the grave and digni- 
fied features and aristocratic figure of ‘‘ The 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox ”—which 
include the noble canvas lent by the Duke 
of Buccleugh—there is none more charming 
than that superb full-length which years ago 
was bought by Mr. Henry G. Marquand for 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

MontTAGUE MarKs. 

Lonpon, February 2d, 1900. 


THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





THE list printed below gives the names 
of those of our readers who have already 
replied to our appeal of last month for sub- 
scriptions to a popular fund for perpetu- 
ating the Dewey Arch. It shows that a 
ready response may be expected by other 
periodicals if they will follow our lead. If 
each of our exchanges will take the matter 
up, we are certain that the arch will soon be 
built. They ought to do so for the follow- 
ing reasons: The arch will commemorate 
one of the most notable victories gained by 
American arms; it will stand in honor of a 
navy of which the country is proud; and it 
will help to make the metropolis what it 
ought to be—a beautiful city, the centre of 
the nation’s artistic interests, a city in which 
Americans of taste and intelligence may feel 
themselves in the truest sense at home. The 
publication of the list of actual as distin- 
guished from promised subscriptions to the 
Dewey Arch Fund shows that there is in 
hand about $165,000, nearly. $5000 of 
which was derived from the concert or- 
ganized by Mr. Damrosch. The success of 
that entertainment impels us to ask why 
the art societies of the city, certainly more 
interested in the project as a beginning of 
metropolitan embellishment than any other 
body of citizens, should not organize a 
grand artists’ ball for the same purpose, like 
those in which even the smaller European 
capitals indulge? The Madison Square 
Garden might be made an ideal place for 
such a féte. The Architectural League 
could give a practical demonstration of how 
the Garden might be permanently beau- 
tified; and the National Sculpture Society 
and the Mural Painters’ Society could aid 
in making it attractive for the occasion. 
The smaller artistic clubs would find work 
in preparing tableaux vivants and designing 
costumes; and individual artists through- 
out the country might send in works to be 
disposed of at auction for the benefit of the 
fund. Musicians and actors, always public- 
spirited, could easily be induced to lend 
their aid. The affair would be such as New 
York has never yet seen; but, if once in- 
augurated, it would probably become per- 
ennial. The contributions received for THE 
Art AMATEUR Dewey ArcH FuNp are as 
follows : 


Oe DE eee $25.00 
Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co.... 25.00 
Mr. Thomas B. Clarke........... 10.00 
Ee ee 10.00 
By ED SIs yk vsveescnccne 10.00 
Messrs. Durand Ruel & Co....... 10.00 
Mr. Frederick A. Chapman....... 5.00 
Mr. Alexander S. Locke......... 5.00 
Messrs. Heinigke & Bowen....... 5.00 

er ee $105.00 

** * 


Wao are the many American owners of 


THE 


the works (copies of masterpieces, we are 
told) which the late Charles Frangois Feélu 
painted with his toes? If they will com- 
municate with us, we may be tempted to tell 
them of another genius, a painter of land- 
scapes, who rubs in his skies with his back. 
Felu was obliged to paint, if he were to 
paint at all, without hands, for he was arm- 
less. It is therefore a question for the 
critics whether he could have imitated the 
handling of the masters whose works he 
copied. It is said of him, as equal evidences 
of his talent, that he both shaved himself 
and wrote a successful tragedy. 
* * * 

THE long-expected sale of the Evans 
collection,which The Art Amateur was the 
first to announce, has demonstrated that the 
boom in American paintings, begun by the 
Clarke sale of last year, is not subsiding. 
Neither is it settling down into calm and 
judicious appreciation. On the contrary, 
the bidding was what every sensible person 
must call wild. It was all right for the late 
Homer D. Martin’s “ Westchester Hills” 
to bring $4750. It is worth that, and more. 
Many excellent judges pronounced it the 
best picture in the sale and one of the few 
American landscapes that can stand com- 
parison with the masterpieces of the Bar- 
bizon school. But why $6500 for Wyant’s 
“In the Adirondacks ”—a beautiful picture, 
it is true, but by no means such a master- 
piece as the Martin? And why only $325 
for W. M. Hunt’s “ Spouting Whale’? 
And why $5900 for Inness’s “ Georgia 
Pines ” and only $2500 each for his “ Sunset 
on the Passaic,” one of his most truly poetic 
sunsets, and for “ Winter Morning, Mont- 
clair,” in which he went beyond all his pre- 
vious efforts in the way of realistic rendering 
of American atmospheric conditions? It 
was something to be thankful for that F. S. 
Church’s pretty and fanciful designs brought 
good prices; but why should Ryder’s more 
beautiful and more imaginative works bring 
less? Assuredly, the Carnegie Institute did 
well to secure Mr. H. W. Ranger’s “ East 
River Idyl,” but the purchases of the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery do not seem to have been 
directed by similar good judgment. It was 
an individual’s whim that ran Mr. Robert 
C. Minor’s “ The Close of Day” up to 
$3050; but it must have been a general lack 
of appreciation that let Gilbert Gaul’s 
“ Charging the Battery ” go for $330. Im- 
portant pictures with prices and the pur- 
chasers’ names will be found on page 92. 

* * * 


Tue death of John Ruskin marks the end 
gf an era in the history of English art, or, 
rather, of English notions concerning art. 
He found the English school, with a few 
brilliant exceptions, sunk in conventional- 
ism, and the English public contemptuous 
or committed to academical opinions. He 
succeeded in directing attention to some of 
the most remarkable men, if not the greatest 
painters of the century, made art fashion- 
able (against his desire), and made English 
academicism ridiculous. His errors were 
numerous, the chief of them being due to 
his literary and scientific rather than plastic 
turn of mind. English artists, while accept- 
ing him as a champion, disregarded his 
teachings. Yet, in one way, these have had 
considerable practical results. With the 
late William Morris he must be credited 
with having made strenuous and not wholly 
unsuccessful efforts to preserve and develop 
the artistic crafts, and these efforts have had 
some effect, even here, to the extent of stim- 
ulating and supporting those of our own 
leaders in the same cause. 

** * 

Curer of these last is, unquestionably, 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany. One of the first in 
the work, he, like Morris in England, has 
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brought to bear upon it both business and 
artistic capacity. His studios in Fourth 
Avenue are as well worth visiting as the 
Morris establishment was in its founder’s 
lifetime. During the past month the vari- 
ous studios have been open for some days 
to the public, who were privileged to in- 
spect the processes of mosaic working, mak- 


ing of stained-glass windows, repoussé 
work, electro-metallurgy, decoration of 


stuffs and leathers, and other varieties of 
art work carried on there. The most notable 
thing about these studios is the absence of 
the factory spirit. The establishment is a 
large one and employs many men; but they 
are individuals, not factory “ hands.” The 
system is elastic, and there is a chance for 
artistic ability to make its mark. It is, in 
short, not one big workshop, but an aggre- 
gation of studios, each in a large degree in- 
dependent of the others, but all under the 
supreme direction of Mr. Tiffany. 
* * * 

THE two most important collections of 
paintings that will be offered at auction in 
New York this season will be placed on ex- 
hibition at the galleries of the American Art 
Association on March 5th. They are those 
of Mr. T. J. Blakeslee, of New York, and 
Mr. Eugene Fischhof, of Paris. They con- 
tain striking examples of Franz Hals, Fer- 
dinand Bol, Van Dyck, Jan Both, Ruysdael, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Mulready, Isabey, 
Madrazo and other famous ancient and 
modern masters. One of the most beautiful 
pictures in the Blakeslee collection is the 
portrait of Henrietta Maria, Queen of 
Charles I., by Van Dyck, from the Shandon 
collection. The handsome young Queen is 
painted standing in a dress of black silk. 
Another Van Dyck is a portrait of the Grand 
Elector, ‘Wolfgang, Duke of Newbourg, 
which was shown at the Exhibition of Old 
Masters at Brussels in 1897. 


*x* * * 

By Gainsborough is a charming portrait 
pf the spirituelle Mlle. Le Nain, and an early 
‘“ Landscape near Sudbury,” from the col- 
lection of Lord Methuen. Gainsborough’s 
favorite nephew, Gainsborough Dupont, is 
also represented by a portrait, that of Mrs. 
Yarborough, in blue silk and black lace, and 
a landscape, a woodland scene with figures. 
The example of Jan Both is “ The Guitar 
Player,” a hilly landscape with a clump of 
trees and a brook, and peasants listening to 
a musician in the foreground. It has be- 
longed to the Muilman collection, Amster- 
dam, and the Albert Levy collection, Lon- 
don. The Mulready is “ The Carpenter 
Shop,” a cottage interior with figures. An 
important example of English classical land- 
scape is “ The Broken Bridge,” by Richard 
Wilson, a river scene with a ruined bridge 
and a red-roofed cottage on the bank. Ho- 
garth as a portrait painter appears to advan- 
tage in the portrait of Elizabeth Fenton, 
from the collection of Lady Penelope Gage, 
Hengrave Hall, Suffolk. Other pictures in- 
clude “The Betrothal,” by Bronzino; 
“Portrait of a Nobleman,” by Bassano; 
“ Portrait of the Artist,” by Cosway; por- 
traits of Miss de Strafford and Miss For- 
rester, by Cotes; “ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,” by Cranach; “ The Lute Player ” and 
“ The Holy Family,” by Van Dyck; “ Inno- 
cence,” by Greuze; “ The Jolly Toper,” by 
Franz Hals; “ St. Peter,” by Rubens ; “ Por- 
trait of Admiral Duodo,” by Tintoretto; 
“Venice,” by Turner; “ A Burgomaster,” 
by J. B. Weenux, and a “ Portrait of Mrs. 
Brudenell,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Mr. Eugéne Fischhof, who was Austrian 
Commissioner for Fine Arts at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, has been appointed 
Commissioner of Fine Arts for Austria at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, by the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph. 
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We try to look upon it as a coincidence 
when some painter whose merits have first 
been discovered by us is afterward taken up 
by the picture-buying public, but our read- 
ers are free to see in such cases an adequate 
cause working out a necessary effect. The 
latest is that of Mr. Charles E. Proctor. 
When The Art Amateur, in December, 1898, 
published a color study from one of his 
paintings, he was practically unknown out- 
side of the artists’ clubs. Since then he has 
received no less than four prizes at various 
exhibitions, and now the picture in question, 
“ Grandpa,” has been purchased by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie for $1000. The frontis- 
piece of our January number of this year, 
* Reflections,” after a picture by Mr. Proc- 
tor, has proved very popular. A number of 
subscribers have asked that it be reproduced 
by us in colors. Their wishes will be acceded 
to. We have bought the picture from the 
artist, and it will appear as a color study in 
one of our fall numbers. 

* * * 

Propce here know little about the younger 
rench Impressionists; yet such men as 
André, d’Espagnat, Fréchon, Loiseau, 
Maufra, and Moret are well worth knowing 
about. Half a hundred landscapes by these 
and a few figure pieces by one of the num- 
ber, George d'lspagnat, exhibited last 
month at the Durand-Ruel gallery gave the 
New York public some hint of their quality. 
Though all hold to the high key of color 
and the summary methods of painting of 
the school, there is among them much 
variety both of subject and treatment. We 
will have more to say of this group of paint- 
ers later. 

* * * 

THE portraits by Madrazo, to which we 
referred last month, are still, at this writing, 
on exhibition at Oehme’s gallery, and the 
interest of the public in them appears un- 
abated. 

x * x 

Proors of Auguste Boulard’s fine etching 
after the celebrated picture by Frangois 
Flameng, “ Vive l’Empereur!” have just 
been received by the house of William 
Schaus. The subject is the last charge of 
the French cavalry under Marshal Ney 
against the English squares at Waterloo. 
The picture is full of action and the repro- 
duction by the etcher’s needle is as spirited 
as the original painting. Collectors of rare 
prints will be interested also in the fine 
engraving in colors, by Albert Kalega, after 
Lorenzo di Credi’s portrait of a young 
woman with crimson sleeves and a coral 
necklace. The method by which the plate 
has been produced seems to be a mixture of 
photographic process work and the work of 
the burin, but the result is truly artistic, 
lacking neither in purity of line and color 
nor in delicacy of transitions. 

x * * 


IMpoRTANT examples of the French and 
Dutch schools come and go rapidly at Car- 
mer’s gallery. The latest accessions are 
“Sheep in a Highland Landscape,” by 
Auguste Bonheur; “ Horses Drinking,” by 
Anton Mauve; a fine “ Winter Sunset,” 
by Jongkind ; a cottage interior with figures 
by Kever, and a “ Scotch Landscape ” with 
heather-covered hills, by Didier Pouget. 

* * * 


At Knoedler’s there has been a little 
exhibition of portraits by Mr. Siddons 
Mowbray, in which that clever painter of 
fantastic subjects showed himself not less 
happyin dealing with actual men and women 
than with the heroes and heroines of the 
Arabian Nights. They are small and “d’un 
fini precieux.” Among the most attractive 
are those of Mrs. C. B. Alexander in profile, 
of Miss Carroll Macy, Mr. Eric Rossiter, 
and Professor Mowbray. 
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It is difficult to introduce opalescent glass 
in the color scheme of a room to which old 
tapestries, old brocades, and antique furni- 
ture communicate a general air of quiet and 
repose. When the sun shines upon it the 
glass seems to glow with a light of its own, 
which effectually kills all subdued color in 
its neighborhood. To obviate this, Messrs. 
Heinigke & Bowen have returned, in some 
windows which they are making, to the use 
of enamelled glass in the geometrical parts 
of their designs. 

* * * 

InNEss’s “ The Moon at Night,” which 
was secured by Fishel, Adler & Schwartz 
at the recent Evans sale, is one of the paint- 
er’s most successful attempts at rendering 
moonlight. The moon is high in the sky, 
near a tall tree in the centre of the picture, 
at a little distance from which is a shepherd 
standing by a smouldering fire. His sheep 
are grazing in the foreground. 

* * * 


WE are advised that work upon the new 
galleries of Edmund Brandus, 16 Rue de la 


Paix, Paris, is now far advanced, and that- 


the earliest visitors to the great Exposition 
will find them open for their reception. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE. 


Ir would be well if all exhibitions of a 
similar heterogeneous nature were arranged 
on the principle of those of the Architectural 
League. That astute organization usually 
shows its most attractive exhibits—studies 
and sketches for mural paintings and other 
works in color—in the outer gallery at the 
Fine Arts Society’s building. Thus, the 
visitor is greeted at the outset by something 
that he can like and understand. Beyond is 
the sculpture exhibit, to which distance lends 
enchantment; and the architectural draw- 
ings and models, the most important part 
of the display from a professional point of 
view, but the least interesting to the public, 
is discreetly kept in the background. This 
year it so happens that of the twelve hun- 
dred or more exhibits the strictly architec- 
tural portion is even less interesting than 
usual ; but, on the other hand, the sculpture 
and the work in color are more so. 

The most striking single exhibit in the 
color section is Mr. John LaFarge’s “Angel” 
for the Church of St. Paul the Apostle. It 
is a figure of more than the size of life on 
a ground of deep blue, surrounded by a sort 
of rainbow. This symbol and the flaming 
sphere that the angel holds appear to be 
copied from some Japanese Buddhist paint- 
ing. Is it not a curious indication of the 
spirit of the age that a painter should go to 
the Far East and to an entirely different 
faith for a motive with which to decorate 
a Christian church? 

Not less significant in this respect is a 
group of studies for the mosaics of the Sage 
Memorial Chapel at Cornell University, 
one of the most important works of 
this character that have been undertaken 
in America. The chapel has recently been 
enlarged by the widening of the transepts 
and the addition of an apse which is to be 
decorated by these mosaics. The ribbed 
half-dome will be occupied by colossal fig- 
ures of angels and branches of a convention- 
alized vine, outlined in gold on a ground of 
deep blue. On the wall space beneath the 
windows, against a background of dark 
foliage and golden sky, are disposed stand- 
ing figures, symbolizing the educational aims 
of the college, which is not dominated by 
any religious body. The central figure is 
Philosophy, and groups on either side repre- 
sent the Sciences and the Arts. The figures 
are so placed as to carry down the lines of 
the vaulting, thus adding notably to the 
architectural effect. The work has been 


designed by Charles R. Lamb; and F. S. 
Lamb, Ella Condie Lamb, and Chester 
Loomis are associated in its execution. 
The sketches for Mr. Robert Bium’s 
friezes in the Mendelssohn Club have the 
faults of the finished work, in harmonious 
though pale color and frequent lapses into 
mere showy brush-work, without meaning 
or decorative value. Mr. William F. Kline 
has a thoroughly studied composition in 
very dull tones of many figures listening to 
a poet who chants some epic lay while the 
building of a temple goes on in the back- 


-ground. A design for a tympanum decora- 


tion, by Robert Sewell, is a novel rendering 
of the subject of Psyche before Venus, in 
which the Greek goddess of love is seated 
under the shade of a Japanese papér um- 
brella in a garden full of American cacti. 
In a very brightly colored panel by William 
Walton fairy cavaliers in Persian dress 
pace through a garden of marigolds about 
a labyrinth in which is a bronze bull 
mounted on a sphere of jasper. We are far 
from finding fault with these fancies even 
when we don’t understand them. The old 
stories were meant to be amusing, and, 
analyzed, they are found to be as full of 
incongruous details as these modern illustra- 
tions of them. The drawings and sketches 
for the Appellate Court decorations, by 
Messrs. Blashfield, Lauber, and others, will 
repay inspection ; and we would draw atten- 
tion to the color study of a figure of St. 
Sebastian, by Alexander S. Locke, the study 
of a woman at a spinning-wheel (one of the 
Fates?), by W. B. Van Ingen, and to the 
decorative compositions of Robert V. V. 
and Amanda Brewster Sewell. 

The display of sculpture is more compre- 
hensive than usual. R. Hinton Perry’s 
“ Thor and the Midgard Serpent” shows 
the Teutonic god preparing to crush the 
python’s head with a blow ot his stone ham- 
mer. The colossal head and bust of Athene 
being part of Mr. Martiny’s statue for the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, led us 
to expect a really impressive work. Mr. 
Niehaus’s pediment for the new Appellate 
Court House is tame and uninteresting. A 
large decorative triptych with a Roman 
Bacchanalian scene, by Paul E. Denivelle, 
has plenty of movement, but no other good 
quality in any eminent degree. Mr. T. 
Shields Clark’s “ Alma Mater,’ a Greek 
divinity in a shrine with a nude youth wor- 
shipping her, intended to be placed on the 
campus of Princeton University, does not 
strike us as a very happy treatment of the 
subject. The figures are rather stiff; and, 
as shown in the model of the architectural 
setting by Howard Cauldwell and Morgan, 
they are to be placed so far apart that from 
most points of view they must strike the eye 
separately and not as a group. There are 
good examples of decorative sculpture by 
Maximilian Schwartzott, Edith Woodman 
Burroughs, and Bryson Burroughs. 

The display of miscellaneous decorative 
designs and objects in the two small galleries 
is not very attractive. We would mention 
only some good work in bronze and iron 
and a small mantel of tiles in dull colors 
with semi-humorous animal subjects, which 
might do very well indeed for a children’s 
nursery. 

The architectural drawings, we have said, 
offer little of interest to the general public. 
The elaborate ‘plans of M. Benard for the 
University of California must be excepted, 
and also the plaster model of the plain but 
substantial-looking “ palace ’’ which Messrs. 
Babb, Cook & Willard are now building for 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie at Ninetieth and 
Ninety-first Streets and Fifth Avenue. 

* * * 

THE reviews of other exhibitions and 

sales will be found on page 92. 
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WALTER APPLETON CLARK. 





BY WILLIAM PATTEN. 





HE interesting thing for 
the student about every 
really successful man in 
the field of art—and there 
is no doubt that Mr. 
Clark is rightly consid- 
ered one—is the opportu- 
nity presented for the 

study of personality—its quality, tendency, 
and growth. For it is not the dead level of 
academical achievement which holds atten- 
tion, nor does the conspicuous rectitude of an 
elder brother displace the prodigal in the 
mind’s eye. I think it was Heine who said 
something to this effect : “ What matters that 
all the world declare the thing red if it is 
not red to me?” ‘That is artistic conscience. 
And the men who interest us are those who 
have recognized their individuality and have 
been true to themselves in fostering and 
developing it. Mr. Clark’s name is a com- 
paratively new one to magazine readers. A 
brief two years, a few drawings, have served 
to place him in the position he occupies to- 
day, well in the forefront. Two thoughts 
present themselves in connection with his 
work: one is the amount of hard grinding 
which a so-called “ strong man ” or “ rising 
young illustrator” has to do if he aims to 
express the kind of thing, the shade of 
meaning, he is after; the other is the para- 
mount necessity of thinking one’s own 
thoughts, of living for the expression of 
those things which make one’s organization 
of brain cells, tissues, and nerves different 
from some one else’s. 

Mr. Clark was born in Worcester, Mass., 
twenty-four years ago, and his early studies 
were begun there. Later he came to New 
York and entered the Art Students’ League 
under Siddons Mowbray and William M. 
Chase. His studying has all been done on 
this side. He obtained his first work at 
illustrating by calling on a publisher with 
some of his drawings, in the traditional way. 
I happen to know something about those 
first illustrations; they were done in pencil 
to illustrate Rudyard Kipling’s story, “007,” 
and the amount of labor that was put on 
them and the number of times they were 
done over would, if known, inspire some 
students and discourage others. But it is 
just this exacting attitude toward one’s 
work, this disposition to consider the par- 
ticular drawing one is engaged on as the 
most important thing on the horizon, until 
it be completed, this unwillingness to be 
content with the half-way expression of an 
idea, which stamps the artist. He thinks 
nothing of spending days hunting for a 
model to pose for some type of character 
he has in mind. And yet one rarely finds 
evidence of labor or impatience in his draw- 
ings. 

The frame of mind which this presupposes 
should be of vital interest to the student. 
It shows the man who can work, and at the 
same time play with his work—who can 
form his conception and stick to it, without 
having his drawings look tired or labored. 
How to do this is a problem that confronts 
all highly organized, sensitive natures, and 
many Americans belong in this category. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, writing in his very per- 
sonal ‘“‘ Characteristics,” says that the only 
way he could play chess was to leave the 
board as soon as his move was made, to 
divert and refresh his mind by reading or 
studying pictures, until it was time for him 
to make another move in the game. Theo- 
dore Ribot has pointed out in his “ Psychol- 
ogy of Attention” that the continuance of 
attention is so dependent on physical motion 
that the cat watching a mouse-hole would 
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fall over if it were not for the continual 
switching of its tail, which made sus- 
tained concentration possible. Some natures 
learn early when to work and when 
to rest. And Gérome used to say that it 
took two men to paint a picture, one to 
handle the brushes and the other the axe 
with which to strike down the artist as soon 
as the picture was finished—before he could 
spoil it. 

Mr. Clark’s work does not come easily to 
him, and he is a very slow producer, but 
there is a quiet ease and suaveness of man- 
ner about his drawings which strikes a 
happy medium between the strenuous and 
the too clever. The tendency toward the 
cheap success which cleverness and pretti- 
ness bring is something he has been able 
to successfully steer clear of. It argues well 
for his future. If one overlooks the very 
serious attitude toward his work and his 
more than ordinary intelligence or intuition 
as to the larger and higher demands of art, 
he will fail to realize the manner of man 
he is. The fondness for experiment with 
different mediums and processes is latent, 
but up to the present time all of his drawings 
have been made in pure wash, or wash with 
crayon. He draws entirely from models, 
and spends a long time over the delicate 
pencil record of facts which is covered up 
by the wash. There are few young men 
whose work shows so little extraneous in- 
fluence. Comparing a few of his drawings 
in Scribner’s Magazine, one notes a predilec- 
tion for low tone. No one can be said to 
have a monopoly of low-toned effects, but 
Mr. Clark’s manner of handling them is 
quite personal and painter-like. The values 
are reduced to large, simple statements full 
of atmosphere and quality, with carefully 
studied edges. The Van Dyke stories which 
he has been illustrating have been hardly 
formal enough in character to afford him 
scope for the exercise of that decorative 
feeling for composition on the page and the 
arrangement of line and mass which are two 
strong notes in his personality. “A Saga 
of the Seas,” the Kenneth Grahame story, 
gave him more oppor- 
tunity, and some of 
his tendencies are 
clearly shown in the 
second, fourth, sixth, 
and seventh illustra- 
tions. The two-page 
drawing in color for 
Mr. Morris’s poem in 
the Christmas Scrib- 
ner was conceived 
along the same deco- 
rative lines of arrange- 
ment and grouping, 
though it was much 
more ambitious than 
any of his previous 
essays. It fell some- 
what short of being 
a satisfactory result, 
principally owing to 
the difficulty .of re- 
production. It re- 
vealed a_ dignified, 
reverent conception, a 
power of composition 
and _ characterization 
more than unusual, 
reminding one of the 
best work in the re- 
ligious art of the 
French school. The 
synthetic quality of 
his art is quite remarkable. He seldom puts 
in any details he can leave out, and often 
vignettes the surroundings to his figures 
so they shall not interfere with the full force 
of a psychological effect. A studied reticence 
is one of his strong characteristics, and it 
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enables him to concentrate on a few salient 
points. He can draw anything, from a 
gentleman to a jib-boom, and draw them all 
with authority. His gentlemen are acknowl- 
edged such and his jib-booms would pass 
muster in New Bedford. But the one thing 
that has brought him an audience among 
those who know nothing of art is the power 





PORTRAIT OF DR. MONCURE CONWAY. 
BY CLARA T. MCCHESNEY. 


with which he has been able to realize human 
character in a lovable, likable way—there 
are not many who have gone so far in this 
direction. 

Mr. Clark is at present engaged in teach- 
ing classes in the Art Students’ League, 
Cooper Union, and the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. His success with them 
has been considerable, principally in the 
direction of leading the students to think for 





““ MATERNITY.” FROM THE PAINTING BY CLARA T. MCCHESNEY. 


themselves. By giving them definite stories 
to illustrate, as though for magazines, in 
addition to drawing from the model, and by 
criticizing their drawings from the stand- 
point of the publisher and engraver, he gives 
them practice, under the conditions they will 
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have to face when they start to illustrate for 
themselves. The drawings reproduced here 
are by students in his class, and have been 
selected for the exhibition of students’ work 
at the Paris Exposition. 





CLARA T. McCHESNEY. 





Miss McCuesney is a Californian by 
birth. Her early studies were pursued in 
San Francisco, under the direction of Mr. 
Virgil Williams, the value of whose teaching 
has been placed beyond question by the 
number of his pupils now painters of con- 
spicuous ability, who have been quick to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him. 
After leaving San Francisco, Miss McChes- 
ney studied for a while in the Gotham Art 
School of New York, under J. Carroll Beck- 
with, William M. Chase, and Frederick 
Freer ; and then, proceeding to Paris, studied 
in the life classes of the Colarossi school 
under Gustave Courtois and L. Girardot. 
In this last school she took three medals for 
work from the life. The result of this thor- 
ough preparation was seen at once on her 
return to New York, where she received the 
Dodge prize at the National Academy of 
Design. She also took two medals at the 
World’s Fair, at Chicago. 

Success did .not tempt her to get into 
a rut, as it does with so many of our paint- 
ers. She has never been satisfied that she 
had reached the end of her capacity for 
learning. The qualities of the modern Dutch 
school, its union of strength and delicacy, 
have induced her to spend several summers 
in Holland, where she has enjoyed the 
friendship and advice of Neuhuys, Kever, 
and Israels. Their influence, or rather that 
of the school as a whole, is apparent, not in 
any tricks of technique, but in the balance of 
feeling and understanding in her later work. 
In the handling of such a theme as that of 
her picture, “ Maternity,” we may say that, 
in general, French work, would be super- 
ficial in feeling, while English work would 
be lacking in understanding. The painters 
of the modern Dutch school combine both 
in a very high de- 
gree, and we do not 
doubt that it is prin- 
cipally this fact that 
has attracted so many 
American artists to 
Holland. The pencil 
studies and the por- 
trait which we repro- 
duce are marked by 
the same qualities as 
her more ideal work. 

Miss McChesney is 
a member of the 
National Arts Club, 
of the Woman’s Art 
Club, the New York 
Water-Color Club, 
and the Barnard Club. 
She has exhibited in 
all the principal cities 
of the United States, 
and twice in the Salon 
des Beaux Arts, in 
Paris. As a teacher 
she has been success- 
ful in the best private 
schools of San Fran- 
cisco, New York, 
Paris, and Holland. 
Her one contribution 
to the exhibition of 
the American Water- 
Color Society, now open, though not large, 
is one of her strongest works in water- 
colors. It is fully noticed in our report of 
the exhibition. Her portrait of Dr. Mon- 
cure Conway was exhibited at the National 
Academy of Design last month, 





























PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


IV. 


Warter-CoLor is sometimes referred to by 
artists who do not practise it as a “ tricky ” 
medium, meaning by that that it lends itself 
to dodges and subterfuges by which diffi- 
culties which should be mastered are got 
around. In truth, there are fewer such 
dodges in water-color than in oils. And in 
both mediums they may be regarded as 
legitimate technical expedients if employed 
for a proper purpose. It may save a great 
deal of wholly unnecessary trouble to know 
how to make use of a few of these dodges. 
For instance, if you 
wish to put in a small 
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of the cloud with a dry brush, and from the 
centre with the blotting-paper, and take out 
the highest lights with a little bread pith. 
If the clouds are colored, as they are likely 
to be at morning and evening, you will have 
to take out more of the sky tone iri propor- 
tion to the amount of color that will have 
to be added. 

Some people use a knife or scraper for 
taking out bright lights, especially in water. 
It is a bad plan, because the lights so ob- 
tained look garish, and they cannot be toned 
by adding color, because of the roughening 
of the paper. 

A fine sponge is exceedingly useful in 





form in strong color 
and with a definite but 
not too sharp outline, 
it is best to proceed as 
follows: Lay, first, a 
wash of pure water 
over all the form and 
then with the same 
brush or another made 
ready in advance touch 
the centre of the moist 
space with the required 
color. The tint spreads 
from the centre to the 
edges, making a cleanly 
outlined spot of color, 
but more softly gradu- 
ated than if you had 
put the tint at once 
on the dry paper. In 
taking out light spaces 
from a dark ground, 
say a few pale-colored 
leaves from a mass of 
dark green, there are 
several ways of oper- 
ating. In the first 
place, you may moist- 
en the place to be 
lightened exactly ds de- 
scribed above, though, 
instead of putting on 
more color, you are 
about to take color 
away. Then, with a 
dry brush, you take up 
the water and some of 
the color with it. This 
produces simply a 
lighter shade of the 
ground color. But, in- 
stead of the dry brush, 
you may use blotting- 
paper, which takes up 
nearly all the color; or, 
by slightly rubbing 
with the blotting-paper, 
and with a little bread 
pith, you may get the 
paper absolutely clean, 
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on a handle, and so mount- 
ed it may be used to ad- 
vantage in the first laying 
in of the larger forms of 
a landscape, or even of a 
still-life or figure subject., 
Suppose that you wish 
a large, flat tint, and that, 
as you have laidit, whether 
with sponge or brush, it 
has turned out uneven, 
too dark in some places 
and too light in others— 
do not give way to de- 
spair, but proceed in this fashion: While 
the color is still damp, 
roll up a bit of linen 
rag and tap the color 
lightly with it all over, 
but especially in the 
dark places, until it is 
reduced to an even tone. 
If this is too light, pass 
another tone over it 
with the brush. 

There are numerous 
other little tricks of this 
sort ; indeed, every art- 
ist invents some of his 
own; but if you play 
with your colors often 
they will occur to you, 
and they will be all the 
more useful for being 
your own discoveries. 
The above are those 
most likely to be needed 
in general practice. 








PAINTING IN OIL 
COLORS FOR THE 
AMATEUR AND 
BEGINNER. 

IV. 

THE main object in 
the arrangement of a 
palette is to provide for 
obtaining the most use- 
ful tints and also pure 
color when you want it. 
The most useful tints 
are almost always 
grays, and blue enters 
into every gray; there- 
fore have plenty of 
blue. If you allow your- 
self only so much as 
you have of red or yel- 
low, you will quickly 
use up your allowance 
and be obliged to 
recharge your palette 
with blue; or, what is 
very much worse, you 
will be tempted to be 
too sparing of blue, 
and you will conse- 











and you may then make 
your leaves of a quite 
different color, say the 
yellow or orange of the 
first leaves to change 
color in the autumn. In a deep blue sky, 
where there are thin, white, fleecy clouds, 
the effect is very much better if the clouds 
are taken out in this way. 
First, cover down the entire 
sky with a good, strong wash 
of blue, graduating it toward 
the horizon. Then when this 
is dry, with the brush, dipped 
in water only, draw in the 
forms of the clouds, leaving 
a good deal of water on the 
paper. Allow this to stand 
for a few seconds so as to 
partly dissolve the color; then 
remove it from the thin edges 





PENCIL SKETCH. BY CLARA T. MCCHESNEY. 


lightening very large surfaces, and it may 
even be used like a brush for both adding 
and taking away color. But it requires a 
good deal of practice to use it well. This 
practice may be had indoors, simply playing 
with the sponge and a saucerful of wet color 
on a piece of Whatman paper; now squeez- 
ing the sponge upon the paper and again 
allowing it to soak up part of the color 
again. Cloudy gray skies, distant woods, 
and the like may be modelled in this way 
with great ease. 

The sponge should be cut with a sharp 
scissors so as to be thinner at the edges than 
in the middle. It may be cut into the shape 
of a brush and may be mounted, like one, 


quently get your color 

too hot and “ foxy.” 

For the like reasons 

there should be plenty 

of white, while very little black will go a 
long way. ‘ 
Practically, there are no absolutely pure 
colors ; every color tends toward some other. 
A crimson red, like Rose Madder, tends 
toward purple, a scarlet red, like Vermilion, 
toward orange. It is important to bear this 
in mind, for in mixing a bright orange tint 
it is better to use Vermilion with a rich yel- 
low, such as Deep Cadmium; while in 
mixing a duller orange it is better to use 
Rose Madder or Indian Red with a greenish 
yellow, such as Lemon Cadmium. Similarly, 
in mixing greens, Lemon Yellow and a 
greenish blue, like Cobalt, will give a 
brighter green than a warm yellow, like 
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there had bet- 
ter be a space 
left clean be- 
tween the reds 
and browns 
above and the 
blues, greens, 
and black be- 
low. A high- 
keyed, out-of- 
doors palette, 
of which you 
will be likely 
to make use if 
you are at all 
bitten with 
impression- 
ism, may be 
arranged as 
follows: 


Flake White 
Vermilion 
Lemon 
Cadmium 
Rose Madder 
Cadmium 


eep 
Cerulean Blue 
Ofange 
Cadmium 
Cobalt 
Yellow 
Ochre 
Ultramarine 
Viridian 
Emerald Green 
Burnt Sienna 


sell piss % | Vandyke 

— — ” — mami ‘cae Brown 
PENCIL STUDY, BY CLARA, T. MCCHESNEY, FOR HER PICTURE, Ultramarine 
“ MATERNITY, GIVEN ON PAGE 8o. and Rose 


Raw Sienna, and a comparatively warm 
blue, like Ultramarine. You should have 
at least two tones of each color, therefore, 
to be able to get the necessary range of 
mixed tints. 

It is plain that the same palette will not 
answer in all cases. One sort of subject 
may require very light and brilliant color; 
another very dark and dull color. All that 
can be done in an article like the present 
is to suggest a few palettes as a sort of 
standard, which must be varied, according 
to circumstances. In each the centre and 
lower part of the palette is left clear for 
mixing. The first is a good arrangement 
for still-life and general indoors work. 


Flake White 
Naples Yellow 
Cadmium Deep 
Yellow Ochre 


Vermilion 

Rose Madder 

Burnt Sienna 

Vandyke Brown 
Cobalt 

Ultramarine (artificial) 
Ivory Black 


A better and, at the same time, a cheaper 
palette for landscape and for studies in 
which no very bright color is needed is the 
following : 

Flake White 
Venetian Red 
Indian Red 
Burnt Sienna 
Vandyke Brown 
Permanent Blue 
Ivory Black 


Yellow Ochre 
Transparent Gold Ochre 
Raw Sienna 


For figure painting the following is prefer- 
able to either of the above: 


Flake White 
Cadmium Deep 
Orange Cadmium 
Yellow Ochre 
Transparent Gold Ochre 


Vermilion 

Light Red 

Rose Madder 
Vandyke Brown 
Cobalt 

Ultramarine (artificial) 
Terre Verte 

Ivory Black 


The yellows are to be kept to one side, and 


Madder give 
a dark purple, 
which will look black in a picture painted 
with this palette. Black is therefore omitted. 
In painting flowers, you cannot have too 
many colors. If it were possible to have as 
many tubes of color as there are tints 
in a full assortment of pastels, it would be 
so much the better. This for the reason 
that the tints of flowers are extremely pure, 
and tints mixed on the palette can- 
not be so. What follows is a good 
palette for most flower-pieces ; but 
if you are to be a flower painter, 
you will find use for every sound 
pigment that is made. 
Flake White 
Orange Vermilion Lemon Cadmium 
Chinese Vermilion Cadmium Pale 
Pink Madder Cadmium Deep 
Rose Madder Orange Cadmiuny 
Purple Madder Yellow Ochre 
Brown Madder 
Cobalt 
Ultramarine (artificial) 
Viridian 
Emerald Green 


PERSIAN DESIGN FOR CHINA. 








Tue Persian designs are very 
rich in coloring, containing a cer- 
tain magnificence and_ splendor. 
They are best adapted for skilful 
enamel work, like jewels, deftly 
set in fine paste work. The lines 
may be completely filled with accu- 
rate rows of enamel, and to be 
beautiful, each touch must be truly 
accurate. For beginners in Per- 
sian designs, we advise at first only 
rich colorings, such as reds, pur- 
ples, and orange on the shapes, 
outlined with paste work. Such 
treatment may be completed in 
three firings. Gradually work up 
to complicated enamel work. The 
designs are very beautiful in them- 
selves when carried out only in 
bands of colors. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 





BY RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR COPYING THE PICTURE, 
“ Biossom Time,” By Davip CLARK, IN 
Or, WATER, AND PasTEL Cotors. 


So brief is the time that we have for 
studying the lovely spring blossoms that 
many of us have but a sketch or so started 
when the wind springs up and our subject 
has literally blown away, and the trees are 
in their full glory for only a day or two. 
Those whocannot paint fast must trust to 
their memory. This color plate will help 
the student to study a little quietly before he 
goes into the open air, and he will get some 
idea of what colors are to be used and how 
to see and feel the subject. One of the first 
things to be observed is the massing of the 
lights. If every little blossom or leaf were 
put in or even suggested, the real effect 
could not be given. The picture is pitched 
in a high key quite appropriate to the deli- 
cate tones of spring. 

The canvas should be single primed. The 
drawing should be given by a piece of fine 
charcoal and then the line secured with Raw 
Umber and Cobalt Blue, diluted well with 
turpentine. To apply this, use a fine red 
sable brush. The next step is to paint the 
sky and background. Use a good body of 
paint or the sky will not be brilliant. Silver 
White, Yellow Ochre, and Cobalt Blue must 
be used with a very large proportion of the 
first color. The distance should be painted 
at this stage, but the cows will be put in 
later. It is well to rub in the grass tones 
of the foreground before starting the trees, 
and see that the whole canvas is covered 
before attempting to finish any part. 

A bristle brush that is worn until it is 
almost ragged will be the most satisfactory 
for the trees. The branches must be painted 
with a rigger brush, which comes for that 
purpose. For the foliage use Zinober Green, 
Emerald Green, Terre Verte, a little Sepia, 
and Madder Lake. For the blossoms use 
Silver White, Rose Madder, a little Vermil- 
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ion, and Permanent Green for the delicate 
shadow tints. The handling of the color 
will go a long way to give the brilliancy of 
the blossoms. It must be put on thickly and 
crisply. Shovel it up with the brush, like 
digging with a spade, and apply it in that 
way to the canvas. For the trunks use 
Sepia, Cobalt Blue, and a little Madder 
Lake. These colors put over the grass will 
give the required tone. For the fence use 
Rose Madder, Yellow Ochre, Cobalt Blue, 
and White. The drawing must be well de- 
fined and spirited. 

The road is Light Red, Cobalt Blue, and 
Yellow Ochre, with a large proportion of 
Silver White. In handling the grass, work 
the brush upward 
the way the grass 
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plenty of water or the clusters of blossoms 
will not appear full; when a little dry intro- 
duce the leaves—always using a brush full 
of color. Next work at the trunks, using 
Sepia, Antwerp Blue, and Rose Madder. 
The smaller branches are easily made 
scratchy -if too dryly painted. They must 
be loosely handled and yet carefully drawn 
—not a very easy matter to manage. The 
student must remember to keep the big 
bough in the foreground well in front of 
the bulk of the tree. This will be done by 
making the touches stronger, darker, lighter, 
and more modelled, besides being a little 
brighter in color. The distant tree is very 
much grayer than the middle one. The 





grows, especially 
where it approach- 
es the foreground. 
The handling 
should be looser 
and the forms 
larger. For the 
water use very 
much the same 
color as for the 
road, but darker, 
and° more’ Rose 
Madder. With a 
knife the delicate 
plants in the fore- 
ground can _ be 
scratched out. Now 
that the study is 
nearly complete, 
draw with great 
care the cows in 
the distance. It is 
very important that 
they should be right 
in value or they will 
not stay in their 
place in the picture. 

WaATER-COLors:: 
A quarter sheet of 
Whatman’s 140-lb. 
paper should be 
prepared in the fol- 
lowing way: Turn 
down the edges to 
the depth of a 
quarter of an inch 
all the way round; 
then sponge it all 
over and glue down 
the turned - down 
edges to a board. 
Within a half hour 
it will be ready to 
work on. I give this 
method, as the pic- 
ture has certainly 
been painted in that 
way. On dry paper 
it is necessary to 
use a large brush; 








a red sable is by all 
means the most 
satisfactory, having 
more power than 
either the black sable or camel’s-hair brush. 
A bristle brush is even stronger than the 
red sable, but that will not give the quality 
of this picture. 

Paint first the sky with Cobalt Blue, Yel- 
low Ochre, and Rose Madder; then the 
background, floating in more Cobalt Blue, 
a little Hooker’s Green, and Rose Madder. 
Work toward the green foreground. Where 
the color is stronger, Hooker’s Green is 
darker and stronger and broken with Raw 
Sienna and Ivory Black. 

Now commence the tree: Block out the 
masses of blossom, using Vermilion, well 
diluted, and Rose Madder, shading with a 
little Cobalt Blue—but very little. Use 





PENCIL SKETCH. BY CLARA T. MCCHESNEY. 


cows can either be washed out with a rag, 
or put in in Chinese White. The dark cow, 
anyhow, can be painted over the other colors. 
Paint the road and fence with Light Red, 
Cobalt Blue, and Yellow Ochre. 

Paste, Cotors: A mounted sand-board 
or pastel canvas of a light tone will be re- 
quired. On this draw with charcoal the 
principal forms. Then rub in the sky and 
distance, working one color over another, 
and blowing off when the pastel becomes 
too thick. Work all over the picture, and 
do not finish in spots. Try for the predomi- 
nating tones in the picture and then gradu- 
ally finish up. The finger can be used a 
good deal to blend the different tones, but 


be careful not to get the picture too soft. 
Directly it begins to get that way work 
frankly into it. Landscapes of this order 
can be quite satisfactorily rendered in pastel. 
As soon as completed put it under glass. 





SNOW CRYSTALS AS DESIGNS FOR 
DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 


BY GEORGE H. JOHNSON, SC.D. 





THe most beautiful productions of art 
are often the most perfect representations 
of nature. When geometrical forms are 
used in artistic work, the infinite variety 
found among crystals offers a collection 
which no imagina- 
tion or . invention 
could equal. Each 
crystallized § sub- 
stance has its own 
law of formation, 
which is never vio- 
lated, although it 
may be obscured or 
modified by  cir- 
cumstances. The 
precious stones that 
add their beauty to 
the fair hand that 
wears them are ex- 
amples of crystals 
whose __irregulari- 
ties have been re- 
moved by the lapi- 
dary’s art. But 
snowflakes, and 
other water crystals 
that form freely 
and slowly, are per- 
fectly symmetrical, 
being bounded by 
straight lines and 
invariable angles of 
sixty and one hun- 
dred and twenty de- 
grees. Crystals of 
ice and frost, like 
the precious stones 
which were formed 
under tremendous 
pressure, are in- 
fluenced and gener- 
ally deformed by 
the bodies that sup- 
port them. Even 
without such modi- 
fications, which are 
often very beauti- 
ful, there is no limit 
to the number of 
forms of water 
crystals as seen in 
snow. A collection 
of these forms 
would furnish not 
only © suggestions, 
but also working 
designs to any art- 
ist engaged in mo- 
saic work or in any 
kind of designing 
where plane geometrical figures are used; 
they may be adapted to wall-paper and 
draperies, to the centres and corners of 
table-covers, to lace-work, and to china deco- 
ration. Although nature works snowflake 
designs only in white, there is no reason why 
any combination of harmonious colors may 
not be used in each figure, and a great 
variety of figures may be used in one com- 
position. 

As the designs occur in nature, we find 
that each snow-storm has its own predomi- 
nant type, so that long-continued observa- 
tions are necessary to make a large collection 
of forms. Moreover, only long and severe 
storms furnish such elaborate forms as are 
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(A DRAWING IN COLOR FOR DECORATION 
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own kind which are passing from the liquid to the solid state. This attraction, the nature of which is unknown, is variable for different 
parts of the crystal; but it is symmetrical, and hence the resulting growth is symmetrical. 
a great number of interior figures—generally closed curves of beautiful form. 
outlines of the crystal at a previous stage of growth. The other lines are due to interior cavities or canals filled with air or water. 
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shown on the accompanying plate given on the opposite page. 
The drawing or photographing of snow crystals is a fascinating 
avocation which may be easily practised by any amateur. Mr. W. A. 
Bentley, of Nashville, Vt., has been doing this work for years. On 
page 85 are shown a few of his most beautiful specimens. The 
photographs were taken as the crystals lay under the microscope, 
and hence they are called photo-micrographs. Almost any combina- 
tion of camera and microscope will serve to take snow crystals, but 
the microscope should be fitted with an objective of wide aperture 
and short axis. The diaphragm aperture must not exceed one- 
fourteenth of an inch. The focusing must be done quickly, and in 
ordinary daylight when very rapid plates are used the exposure 
should be from fifteen to one hundred and fifty seconds, according to 
the illumination. Neither the apparatus nor the air of the room should 
be above freezing temperature. The greatest care must be used, in 
handling the slides, not to breathe upon them. If the crystals cannot 
be collected directly upon the slide, they may be collected upon 
a black card and transferred to the slide with a broom splint and 
feather. 

In examining any collection of snow crystals, it will be seen that 
each one has six similar points or rays, so that the pattern is repeated 
six times to complete the figure, The exceptions to this rule are rather 
rare; but when they do occur they show alternate patterns, so that 
it is necessary to take two adjoining points, or one-third of the whole 
figure, in order to reproduce the design. The last crystal shown 
(No. 12) is partly of this description, the figure near the centre 
having long and short sides alternately. Although the alternate 
forms are not often found, they suggest a great variety of combina- 
tions which the artist may make at pleasure. For example, any 
complete point of the accompanying designs may be taken alternately 
with each of the other points, and thus sixty-five new designs are 
formed. Again, they may be combined by putting points of one 
crystal outside the points of another crystal, instead of alternating 
with them. That nature forms such combinations by natural growth 
is evident. For example, a figure quite similar to No. 3 would be 
formed by adding the points of No. 9 to the points of No. 1, and 
then again adding the points of No. 6. Crystals always grow from 
the centre outward; so, any of these designs may be reduced in size 
by properly cutting off the outer parts—the remainder will still 
represent a perfect crystal. Indeed, such remnants of crystals may 
be said to be alive, because they have the capacity of growing. The 
limit of a crystal’s growth is never reached; in the Arctic regions, 
snowflakes are found several inches in diameter. 

There is much about crystals which is not known. These mysteries 
will not be revealed until we know all about the molecules or particles 
of which ‘matter is composed. It is very curious to observe how 
growing crystals, crowded together, try to occupy the same space; 
this is particularly true when different substances are crystallizing 
together. There is good reason for supposing that all the molecules 
of any one substance are exactly alike, but as a cluster of millions 
of molecules could not be seen under the most powerful microscope, 
the study of them can be carried on only by indirect methods. The 
observation of the formation and melting of crystals of water and 
other substances is one of the best of these methods. 

Crystals always have the power of attracting substances of their 
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stals under the microscope show 





structure, which is 
sometimes very 
elaborate, sug- 
gests the veining 
of a flower or the 
structure ofastar- 
fish. These in- 
terior patterns are 
the peculiar beau- 
ty of snow crys- 
tals; they seem to 
challenge the skil- 
ful hand of the 
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crystal. No. 8 shows. several such beautiful six-lobed curves. 


dreds of patterns 
many. years ago, 
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but it is only re- 
cently that pho- 
tography has been 
successfully ap- 
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plied to the work with the result of showing many new beauties of form. 
Sometimes, when a snow crystal falls through a layer of air slightly above 
the melting-point; its angles become rounded into curves; then, when its 
growth is continued, points are built on the curves—the latter remaining visible, and thus making an era in the life-history of the 
When the growing crystal is exposed to varying conditions of tem- 
perature and atmosphere, its perfect symmetry will be lost. A careful comparison of the markings on the different points of any crystal 
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shows that they are not precisely alike, but 
they are more uniform than the petals of 
a flower. 

Crystals of snow generally have little 
thickness compared with surface, but some- 
times doublets are found, two parallel crys- 
tals being connected by a central axis. 
Water also crystallizes in the forms of six- 
sided columns and pyramids, but these 
forms are not well suited to decorative pur- 
poses. 





ELEMENTARY DRAWING. 





StupENts who have followed the lessons 
given in preceding numbers of The Art 
Amateur know the importance of beginning 
their studies of drawing with simple objects 
of definite shape, whose character can be 
easily grasped and whose proportions can 
be measured, when necessary, with the pen- 
cil or with the plumb-line. We will not just 
now go over the same ground, but will show 
how objects like those figured on this and 
the opposite page may be studied in accord- 
ance with the principles already laid down. 

The simplest and in some respects the 
most important of all elementary lessons is 
that of drawing from nature flat, straight- 
lined objects, such as playing-cards. They 
give the student an idea of the importance 
of proportions and of how these are modi- 
fied by perspective. Take three or four 
cards, not the whole pack, as in our illustra- 
tion, and place them in different positions 
on the table or on the floor. You know that 
they are all in reality of the same shape and 
size, yet as you see them and as they must 
be represented, they will be of very different 
shapes and sizes, their corners making any 
angle except a right angle, and their sur- 
face appearing broad or narrow, according 
to the position in which they are placed. 
The spots and pictures on the cards will 
also vary in position and in shape, and they 
will make the lesson more interesting. A 
few coins may be added to introduce the 
curved line and to show how the circle in 
perspective follows the same modifications 
as the rectangle in perspective. The fans 
pictured at the head of this page show 
straight lines and circular curves in com- 
bination, the straight lines being radiant— 
that is, parting from the same centre. This 
should afford an agreeable change from the 
drawing of rectangular objects. 

Much more subtle curves—that is, ap- 
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proaching more nearly the character of 
straight lines—will be found in the drawings 
of furniture. Before beginning to draw 
from such objects it will-be well to build up 
your cards into various forms of tents, 
boxes, and the like, with the aid of a little 
thin paper and paste. Such models afford 
a somewhat easier lesson than the simplest 
form of chair or sofa. In drawing these 
last, you must begin as though they were 
like such pasteboard models, entirely with- 
out curves, and composed merely of rectan- 
gles of various lengths. Having got ‘the 
proportions right in this way, you will pro- 
ceed to give curvature to your lines and to 
distinguish the spaces that are filled in with 
upholstery from those that are left open. 
Often the easiest way of doing this is by 
putting in the shadow which the object 
casts; but in all cases it can be done by dis- 
tinguishing the colors of the object as being 
darker or lighter than those of the back- 
ground. It will be necessary to show that 
each leg or arm or other part of your chair 
or sofa is not a mere surface, like your 
playing-card, but a solid, made up in appear- 
ance of several surfaces, like your house or 
box of cards. Wherever there is a pattern, 
as in the parlor chair and sofa, or a change 
of color, as in the upholstery and frame of 
the chair that the boy is sitting in, or an 
interesting arrangement of the parts of the 
object, as in the rush seat and the back of 
the rocking-chair and the camp-stool with 
the color-box on it, you must not consider 
these as only ornaments to be added for the 
sake of their pretty effect, but you must use 
them as aids to get your drawing correct. 
You will find by experience that you cannot 
get them to look right without having the 
general lines of your object right to begin 
with. Therefore, when you find that your 
ornaments will not look right whatever you 
do with them, you may be pretty sure that 
the trouble is with the drawing ‘of the 
framework. Go over that and correct it, 
and then the ornament will be found to be 
comparatively easy. So as regards the boy 
in the chair. If you get his legs too long, 
it will probably be because you have got the 
chairs too far 
apart. If his eyes 
seem to be too 
far from his 
book, you have 
made the arm of 
the chair in 
which he is sit- 
ting too long. 
Correct the pro- 
portions of the 
chairs, and you 
will find it much 
easier to draw 
the boy. 

As a change 
from quite. reg- 
ular objects, 
which soon be- 
come tiresome, 





you may take a large book and lay it flat 
on its back, open, like the one in the illus- 
tration. The leaves radiate, but not like 
those of a fan, you will perceive. Each one 
is a rectangle, but they do not lie flat like 
the cards. They present curved surfaces, and 
their bounding lines, though in reality 
straight, appear curves, and must be drawn 
as such, otherwise you can never make 
them look right. Remember what has just 
been said about shadows and changes of 
color and details, and apply it to the shadow 
which one leaf throws upon another and to 
the columns of type. 

Greater variety of form and color appears 
in the group of big books and the globe; 
and from this you may also learn how to 
arrange your objects in the sunlight so as 
to make an interesting composition of light 
and shadows. But before coming to such 
groups as this you should practise a good 
deal on such objects as the soldier’s hat. 
This, with its rim turned down and its 
crown knocked in, appears very irregular, 
picturesque, and individual. You will prob- 
ably never see another hat exactly like it 
in shape. Yet you see that, in a general 
way, its lines are mostly circular and pyra- 
midal, and the easiest way to draw it cor- 
rectly is first to sketch it in lightly, as 
though its forms were quite regular, and 
then decide just how far they - actually 
depart from those regular shapes. Make it 
at first as though it were a neat new hat 
just off the hatter’s block; then-you will 
appreciate better how much character the 
owner has given it by punching in its crown 
and turning down the rim. You will also, 
which is quite as important, get the pro- 
portions correct with much less effort. 





Tue desire of every American should be 
to develop subjects of his own and not to 
follow blindly the work of his predecessors. 
Just as the inventor of to-day goes farther 
than the mere telegraph, and experiments 
with wireless telegraphy, and the mechanical 
engineer does not confine himself to loco- 
motives, but concerns himself with auto- 
mobiles, so in the same way should the artist, 
whether he is designing for wall-paper, 
china decoration, carpets, rugs, book-covers, 
wood-carving, needlework, and so forth, be 
anxious to produce something’ in advance 
of what has been done before. It is only in 
this way that he can make his work favor- 
ably known. 





THE earliest known emblem of the Chris- 
tians was the fish and not the cross. It 
probably came from the pagan dolphin. 
Sometimes it is found placed in the hands 
of the apostles, to denote either their calling 
or the occupation assigned toé them by Jesus 
—that of fishers of men ; but when found on 
ancient coins, on the tombs of martyrs, or on 
rings, it is interpreted as a figure of baptism 
or as one of the types of Christ. 
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HOW TO PAINT FOR THE FIRE. 





BY E. REES-CLARKE., 





Few amateurs realize the importance of 
painting for best results in firing, or do not 
understand that color, flux, and gold are 
a network of success or failure as managed 
by them first and the firer last. They often 
imagine that the fire can be made to correct 
all mistakes—turn violet, blue, and yellow 
into a pleasing combination of rose, creamy 
ivory, and olive greens. 

If gold is to be used, procure two boxes, 
one of “ Roman, or Fluxed Gold,” the other 
“Hard Gold for Over Color.” Label each 
one, to avoid confusion. Brushes are not 
expensive ; have one for each. Fluxed gold 
is for working over white china and lustres 
only. But if the mistake is made of using it 
over color, the flux in the gold and color 
combined double the amount of flux, and 
the consequence is that the gold is eaten up 
by the excess, the gold and work being lost 
almost entirely. 

Flux is an all-important material, but 
must be understood as to its best uses. 
Many thinly painted colors will never glaze 
with any amount of fire without a little 
flux or colors of high glaze having been 
used as a light wash first or mixed in the 
colors while painting, and if amateurs whose 
work comes from the kiln dull and uninter- 
esting, who imagine it to be the fault of the 
kiln, the firer, or some mysterious thing, 
would study the use of flux or of high-glaze 
colors, they would soon obtain better re- 
sults. 

The decorators of Germany use Dresden 
Ivory Yellow for glaze in all colors in which 
it can be used without affecting some de- 
sired tint. Lacroix Ivory is ‘unreliable in 
many fires. The Dresden Ivory, thinly 
painted, is almost colorless, firing with a 
beautiful glaze. Equally useful glazing 
colors are Pearl Gray and Light Sky Blue. 
It would not be advisable to use Ivory in 
flesh tints for portraits, though for decora- 
tive figures and cupids a little might be used 
to good advantage. 

If flux is used for a very high glaze, 
No. 8 is best; it is, however, almost an 
impossibility to mix flux with colors to such 
a nicety as to produce an even glaze on all 
thicknesses of color alike. The best way 
to use it is to air dry the work; applied heat 
does not dry so evenly and cannot be cleaned 
so easily or well. When the painting is 
perfectly dry, empty some flux on a clean 
palette, and with a wad of cotton take up 
a good pinch of powder, depositing it on 
the work; carefully rub and work it over 
every portion of china till all has been cov- 
ered in just the same way as tints are made 
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with dry color, the difference being that 
the surface to be dusted is not wet, and 
that the smallest quantity is all that is 
needed. Take a large camel’s-hair duster, 
such as photographers use, and thoroughly 
dust the surface, to remove all surplus pow- 
der, for too much flux will weaken the 
colors. Fluxing colors in this way is quickly 
and easily done, and if well managed, 
double interest will be felt in finishing the 
work. The decorator must be the judge 
as to how many times he repeats the dust- 
ing, but once is usually quite enough. 

If Carmines are to be used, it is best to 
model with Pompadour, thinly painted, for 
the first fire as a foundation for Carmines 
for second fire. Carmines heavily fluxed 
and fired as high as a first-fire decoration 





DECORATION FOR A VASE, 


should be to be well glazed are certain to 
turn blue, but can be managed in other fires, 
which should be less each time till the light- 
est possible fire is reached that ‘will glaze 
without running such colors as Pompadour 
and Yellow Brown. These colors, to retain 
their brilliancy, should be reserved for last 
fires; they are delicate and as easily de- 
stroyed as Rose by too much fire. The kiln 
and fire should be studied by the firer, who 
should know at just what heat Pompa- 
dour will glaze and pinks become blue, 
shutting off the fire before it reaches that 
point. This exactness is very essential in 
figure and portrait work, flesh tints having 
such small amount of carnations in their 
combinations. 

Colors requiring the hottest fire are the 
deep purples, which are really crimsons, 
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and are used for dark-red roses by being 
thickly painted, and with plenty of blue for 
deep purple pansies; if well glazed at first, 
will in other fires fire with a heat suited to 
other colors. Decorators consider Rose or 
Carmine the test color to fire by. It is a 
mistaken idea that under all conditions and 
at all times it requires the hardest fires in 
the hottest place in the kiln. 

Carmine painted thinly (the only way to 
have it beautiful) will never glaze with 
any amount of hard fires, even enough to 
turn it blue, without a little flux or having 
been painted over Ivory well fired. Fluxed, 
it will fire with the same heat as any color, 
including finishing fires for Reds. It does 
not fade, and by repainting each time will 
produce as deep Rose as may be desired. 

I cannot impress too deeply the real value 
of the use of a little flux or the use of colors 
of high glaze while painting; it takes away 
all that disappointing dull thickness that no 
amount of firing can remedy. Make tests, 
and plenty of them, keeping a memorandum 
to refer to, for in this way only can one 
understand colors and their values. 





Tue beauty of a monogram is in the rela- 
tion of the letters and the general shape. If 
for glass or china the lines may be cut into 
the ware, incised by the method of using 
hydrofluoric acid and filled in with gold, 
and edged with raised gold and jewel work. 
The Russian enamels that are so popular 
are appropriate for monograms. They are 
flat surfaces of enamels, usually edged with 
gold, and are frequently carried out in sev- 
eral colors, blues, dark reds, pinks, and 
creams. The paste work should be very 
dainty in lines. It should surround the 
enamels and indicate the graceful curves. 
Reproduce the curves with a feeling for 
accuracy. Curves and scrolls become as 
individual as handwritings. Pen work may 
be used. Marking each of the three letters 
with a different style of shading helps to 
distinguish the letters. 





For use with water-colors there are spe- 
cial mediums, called “ Tinting ” and “ Paint- 
ing Mediums,” and a word might be said 
concerning the colors so prepared. Owing 
to the fact that some persons object to the 
odor of the oils used, efforts have been made 
for many years to make a preparation of 
vitrifiable colors to be used with water only, 
and we may choose now an outfit in water 
or oil colors, as inclination dictates. No 
special instructions are necessary for their 
use, except that the work must be thor- 
oughly dried by heat the last thing before 
stacking, as they have a tendency to gather 
moisture from the atmosphere 
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APPLE BLOSSOM DECORATION FOR A CHOC- 
OLATE POT. BY FANNY ROWELL. 





(FOR DESCRIPTION SEE PAGE 9.) . 
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TREATMENT OF CERAMIC DESIGNS. 





PLates with decorated borders are in 
best taste for a dinner service. For 

fish set we do not want a decora- 
tion of realistic raw fish. The fish is indeed a 
decorative shape and combines gracefully with 
shells, but we do not find them exactly appe- 
tizing. Fish on fish-plate have succumbed to 
good taste. In a conventional way, arranged as 
borders and carried out in flat and relief gold, 
over a color, fish as a motive for decoration 
would be in good form. Shells, too, have been 
overworked, being used too much with a watery 
effect carried entirely over the plate. So much 
painting takes away from the elegance of the 
service. Our design for fish-plate uses the shell 
conventionally to hold together a variety of little 
sea-grass shapes. 

To Leave the centre plain, or tint very 
evenly with high glaze ivory. Paint the 


Fish 
Plate. 


aint 
rth shells with Pompadour, Carmine, Blood 
color Red, Yellow Brown, and Apple Green. 


of Study the wonderful color in real shells, 
shells. and try to get the “ mother-of-pearl” 
effect, which is the combination of pink and 
green. Paint sea grasses in very delicate pink 
and green tones. The little suggestions of ma- 
rines should be only faintly indicated in pink and 
green, which, blending, produce a gray. Paint 
every part of the border with soft and tender 
colors. 


To use the fish- 
plate design in 
a more conven- 
tional way. 


Another method of decorating 
with this design would be to 
havea green lustre border. Rep- 
resent the shells with the faint- 
est body color of rose lustre, 
around which the shell is modelled 
with paste, the relief gold showing 
the shape of each shell cleverly. 
Have the grasses in flat gold, and 
omit the idea of water. Do not 
attempt in any way to ornament the 
centre, if you are a novice, for even 
a tint complicates the work. On 
a dozen plates the tint must be 
exactly the same, and must be 
placed and fired to avoid spots. 
Plates with tinted centres cannot be 
stilted, for the points of the stilts 
would take off a slight bit of color. 
A dusted ground of Meissen Green, 
with the shells and weeds in two 
shades of gold in relief, would be 
appropriate for fish service if the 
plate is sufficiently large to leave 
a good centre. Study to decorate 
china in such a way that its primary 
quality of usefulness may not be 
interfered with but enhanced by 
giving pleasure in grace of line and 
in color. 

You formerly made “ all-over de- 


. signs.” So many of them—not yours, 
jew i” of course, but other people’s—were so 
—" ate «all over” that they quite lost their 


usefulness—the design was too much 
for the china. Use your “ all-over” design within 
a shape, as on the chocolate pot, and it becomes a 
decoration. We chose the apple blossom because it 
is of graceful shape and lends itself to decoration. 
The chrysanthemums, roses, or any other flower 
that groups well, could be used in the same way. 
Arbutus would be pretty, partly hidden by glossy 
leaves. “ All-over” designs without being held 
together are tiresome; within a band or panel, 
or used as a narrow edge, they decorate. The 
chocolate pitcher should have heavy coloring at 
the base, Ruby or Dark Green. The blossoms 
should be white, with just a bloom of pink, 
against a gold background, indicated by black in 
the design. The base may be grounded with 
color, and within the scrolls the same color in 
lustre. 
Color For a scheme of color guided by ruby 
scheme use Royal Ruby or Maroon. Paint the 
in places for scrolls with ruby lustre, and 
Ruby. finish it by a rococo design of relief gold. 
It will require clever handling to reach good re- 
sults, as ruby grounds are uncertain, and paste 
does not go surely over heavy backgrounds. 
Paste must not be used at all over unfired lustre. 
A perfect result in these colors is appreciated 
by a connoisseur, and the work is worth a fine 
price. 
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But a beautiful result much easier to secure 
is a background of ruby lustre instead of 
grounded color. The vertical lines indicate a 
simple method of fintshing with flat gold over 
the lustre. Ruby lustre will bear any number of 
firings; it is not safe to give grounded color 
more than two. The gold is laid on for the 
first firing, and thin washes added subsequently. 
The shapes and colors of the blossoms should 
be far more tender and dainty than we can rep- 
resent by pen and ink. Flowers are to be painted 
or placed with enamels on the lid against gold 
background. In finishing the flowers, bring color 
slightly over the gold. Tint upper part of 
Methods pitcher with cream tint, and the handle 

the same or of gold. The lines of 
little blossoms may be painted into the 
tint or placed afterward with enamels. 
Let some have a pinkish tint and others blend 
to light green. The enamels may either be col- 
ored and mixed on the brush with white, or they 
may be colored on the surface, after being placed 
with white enamels. Paste and gold is a decided 
finish to the design. A band seems to need relief 
work to complete the edges. Fine gold work is 
very successful on lustre. Color absorbs gold— 
lustre does not. Use a pen or fine liner for the 
flat gold. 

In painting the blossoms comes the same old 
query concerning pinks. “ Which pinks are the 
most beautiful?” Absolutely it seems to be 
more in the firing than in the color, as the best 
of colors may be ruined by too much firing. Use 
very little pink until the last firing. Let the 
greens tend to olive. Japan rose is a lovely color 


or 
finishing. 












SEVRES PLATE WITH CUPID DECORATION. 


when well treated in thin washes and just the 
right amount of heat. 
Try to get a broad view of your 


“os work. Study the general effect, then 
effect work out the details. We come so 
before closely in touch with china that we 
working cannot leave it rough in workmanship, 

out as a picture may be; but in the ability 
details. 


to give finely just the impression of 
things lies the artistic quality. Indefinite things 
are lovely, for they leave something to the imag- 
ination. What is too evidently on the surface 
ceases to be interesting. 

The conventional floral shapes 
on a bowl could as well be drawn 
as traced, after the divisions are 
made of the number of times the 
design is to be placed on the surface. The de- 
sign we give could be used for a punch-bowl or 
for one of the smaller plain bowls which is a 
favorite object to decorate of the Japanese. 
Draw the rim of the bowl on paper, fold ex- 
actly, and divide into equal parts. Lay the bowl 
again on the paper and mark off the divisions 
with India ink. The outside of the bowl is the 
surface upon which the greater amount of deco- 


Conventional 
design for a 
Punch-Bowl. 
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ration should be placed. Extremely conventional 
work in gold or one or two colors may be placed 
inside. In the conventional design for a bowl 
lustre could be painted on for one portion of the 
surface, and will take a twentieth of the time 
that an opaque grounding of powder color will 
take. Use orange grounding, represented by 
dark color, at the edge of the bowl, with panels 
of violet lustre, tinted evenly. Gold in relief 
with white enamels. Light orange enamels for 
blossom shapes and dots, made by putting a little 
of same color used for grounding in white 
enamel. It will fire about the same color as when 
first mixéd. Orange powder grounded is more 
surely reliable than when painted on heavily, and 
it is more even. I do not advise the painting on 
of heavy color, except for small surfaces. It is 
more liable to chip than a well-dusted ground. 
Gold yellow is a color that is an agreeable shade 
of orange. ‘ 
The clover design should be used for 
Clover 4 very small bowl, about the size of the 
— drawing, so much used by the Japanese 
Bowl, ° their tea-stands. White clover ever 
* so faintly marked on tips of leaves with 
ruby, and green leaves with their pretty clover 
veinings, against a background of Apple and 
Night Green. “ Night Green” is not a green, 
but a blue which mixes well with greens; mixing 
blue would be a better name for it. Night Green, 
used alone, faintly, is a pure sky blue, not warm 
in tone like Deep Blue Green. The combination 
of the two in equal proportions is the color most 
desirable for a true blue, but is not so harmonious 
with Pink as Night Green and Apple Green. 
r The frontispiece which 
The Dancing Lesson ,,. give this month is ap- 
Figure Study. propriate for the decora- 
tion of a large square tray which is made with 
holes at the back to hang as a wall 
decoration. Of course light colors 
should be used; the figured satin 
gown and velvets and lace are all 
very fanciful and charming. The 
dancing figure could be used alone 
as the decoration of a panel or vase. 
Snow crystals are so 
wonderfully decorative 
in shape that they sug- 
gest hundreds of schemes in china 
painting. They seem to have the 
nature of Grecian ornament. They 
would be fine for the foundation of 
enamel and paste. Persian colors 
are suggested, too. Nos. 6 and 10 
would alternate beautifully on a 
plate laid out on the plan of the 
fish-plate, using the shapes of crys- 
tals instead of shells, and holding 
together with flowers—holly berries 
perhaps, if one wishes to carry out 
the idea of winter to a fine degree. 
For jewel work they seem quite 
perfect. No. 1 as a centre of a 
saucer; No. 8 many times around 
the edge of a plate, on a foundation Grecian band; 
No. 7 could be a border of a fruit-plate, suggest- 
ing ferns, with small maidenhair ferns painted 
between, the shape repeated perhaps six or eight 
times; No. 6 seems a conventional ribbon effect; 
No. 4 very elaborate on opposite ends of the tray 
below the handles, with the same general outline, 
holding a monogram in the centre of the tray. 
They suggest twelfth-century ornament, too. The 
cupid plate could have a centre like No. 11, in flat 
gold, and one of the small borders it suggests could 
be used with pen-work on the extreme rim of 
the ope No. 9, in a circle of blossoms, could 
be uSed on a panel of a chocolate pitcher. No. 5 
could be enlarged so that its six points would 
form the decoration of the outer surface of a 
bowl. Simply snowflakes can help us wonder- 
fully in the study of design. 
Cupid The Sévres plate of chubby cupids has 
Plate sky colors rubbed in cloudy effect as a 
* background, on the rim of the plate only. 
Paint the cupids in natural colors with conven- 
tional gold work on the circles. The black line 
represents Sévres blue; the outer line should be 
of gold. 


Snow 
Crystals. 


Motto for a Loving Cup. 

“ For though we are blest with all love can bestow, 
Should another bow down to our idol below, 
We're jealous! Who's not? 

Thou hast no such alloy, 
For the more that enjoy you 
The more we enjoy.” 
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Vases DecoraTED WITH GoLp AND ENAMELS. 
SUGGESTION FOR A MINIATURE IN MINERALCOLORS. 


Fisu-Piate Decoration. By Fanny Rowe .t. 
































PRICES AT THE EVANS SALE. 


Tue following are the most important 
pictures that brought $1000 and over, with 
the artists” names and the purchasers’ : 


J. G. Brown, “ The Longshoreman’s 
Corcoran Art Gallery, $1350. 

W. Gedney Bunce, “ Sunset, San Giorgio, Ven- 
ice,” W. Clausen, $1000. 


Noon,” 


F. S. Church, “ St. Cecilia,”” Emerson McMillen, 
$1200. 
F. S. Church, “ The End of Winter,” R. D. 


Evans, $1025. 

F. S. Church, “ Pandora,” F. J. Hecker, $1000. 

Wyatt Eaton (deceased), “ Ariadne,” W. Clausen, 
$1200. 

Wyatt Eaton (deceased), ‘“ Reverie,” Cottier & 
Co., $1200. 

Benjamin R. Fitz (deceased), “ The Reflection,” 
W. Clausen, $1450. 

George Fuller (deceased), “ Bringing Home the 
Cow,” W. E. Bixby, $1550. 

George Fuller (deceased), ‘ Lorette,” 
Art Gallery, $3600. 

Winslow Homer, ‘“ Weather-Beaten,” a study of 
rocks and waves, E. McMillen, $4000. 

George Inness (deceased), ‘‘ Montclair by Moon- 
light,” G. Pope, $1000. 

George Inness (deceased), “ Sunset on the Pas- 
saic,”” D. R. Meyer, $2500. 

George Inness (deceased), “The Valley on a 
Cloudy Day,” J. M. Simonson, $1225. 

George Inness (deceased), “ Georgia Pines,” 
R. D. Evans, $5900. 

George Inness (deceased), “ Nine o’Clock,” G. E. 
Morris, $3550. 

George Inness (deceased), “ The Moon at Night,” 
Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, $1050. 

George Inness (deceased), “ Winter Morning at 
Montclair,” C. C. Glover, $2500. 
Homer D. Martin (deceased), ‘‘ Westchester 
Hills,” Cottier & Co., $4750. 
Homer D. Martin (deceased), 
Trees,” Knoedler & Co., $2850. 

Homer D. Martin (deceased), “ An Old Church 
in Normandy,” S. Untermeyer, $3200. 

Robert C. Minor, “ The Close of Day,” S. P. 
Avery, $3050. 

H. W. Ranger, “ An East River Idyl,” the Car- 
negie Institute, $1350. 

H. W. Ranger, “ Connecticut Woods,” W. Clau- 
sen, $1400. 

H. W. Ranger, “A Veteran,” a study of an 
oak tree, E. McMillen, $1400. 

Abbott H. Thayer, “ Young Woman,” George A. 
Hearn, $2050. 

D. W. Tryon, “ Daybreak,” L. Crist Delmonico, 
$1025. 

A. H. Wyant (deceased), “‘ Driving Mists,” H. M. 
Lindsay, $3200. 

A. H. Wyant (deceased), “ A Cloudy Day, Keene 
Valley,” F. J. Hecker, $2100. 

A. H. Wyant (deceased), “ In the Adirondacks,” 
G. A. Hearn, $6300. 


PRICES AT THE KING SALE. 


Corcoran 


“ Normandy 








THE most remarkable prices at the sale 
of the King collection were: 


Leon Richet, “ Algerian Girls,” a good example 
of a talented painter, $250. 

J. C.,Cazin, “ The Windmill,” $1000. 

A. de Neuville, “ Turcoman Waiting for Orders,” 
$1450. 

N. Diaz, “‘ Persian Women,” small sketch, $1150. 

N. Diaz, “ Forest of Fontainebleau,” R. Hoag- 
land, $3825. 

J. G. Vibert, “ The Birthday Bouquet,” $2500. 

Jules Dupré, “ Landscape and Cattle,” a fine ex- 
ample from the Sedelmeyer collection, $900. 
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E. Delacroix, ‘“ Arab Chief,” from the Forbes 
collection, T. W. Lawson, Boston, a rare 
bargain, $375. 

Corot, “ Near the Lake,” small and not of the 
first quality, $2150. 

E. van Marcke, “‘ Twilight in the Lane,” A. N. 
Brady, $3550. 

Theodore Rousseau, “ Twilight,” small, $725. 

Troyon, “ Sheep and Lamb,” excellent example 
from the artist’s sale, $1075. 

Daubigny, “ Sunset-on the River,’ from the 
Sedelmeyer collection, F. T. Fleischmann, 
$2500. 

L. Alma-Tadema, “ Tibullus in Delos,” interior 
with figures, L. Goldsmith, $5850. 

A. Grison, “ After the Féte,” E. Weston, New- 
ark, N. J., $3550. 

Ad. Schreyer, “ Bedouins on the March,” R. 
Hoagland, $7000. 





THE AMERICAN WATER-COLOR 
SOCIETY. 


THERE can be none but commercial reasons for 
the holding of what should be the most important 
show of water-colors of the year in a dark, un- 
ventilated and narrow room in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, rendered narrower yet and more suffocat- 
ingly close by the erection of a screen occupying 
about one-third of the originally insufficient floor- 
space. Let us hope that the society has made 
some money out of the venture. It certainly has 
not added to its reputation. Yet there were 
several pictures which might be enjoyed if one 
could get far enough away from them to see 
them. Among these was Miss Clara C. McChes- 
ney’s broadly painted study of a woman reading 
at a window “ The Last Chapter” of some in- 
tensely interesting story. A small but clever 
sketch of a man at work in an iron foundry was 
sufficient to show that its author, Jules Turcas, 
is possessed of more than ordinary talent. A 
number of the best paintings showed a decided 
leaning to the modern Dutch school, not all in 
their subjects, but rather in the manner of treat- 
ment. We would signalize especially Miss Ada 
Howe Kent's “ The Wash-Bench” and “ Bar- 
bizon,” the latter a study of haystacks; Mr. 
Walter C. Hartson’s “ North Holland,” a well- 
balanced landscape composition, and Mr. Clark 
G. Voorhees’s ‘The Pump; Dutch Interior,” a 
dark, cool, brick-paved room with a woman 
pumping and a view out of half-door and window 
of a space of pale green sea or canal. The light- 
ing of this last-mentioned picture shows that the 
painter has been studying to some purpose the 
old Dutch masters as well as the modern. 

In landscape, the two drawings by Jules Guerin, 
“A Clearing in Holland” and “Return of the 
Flock,” were remarkable for a good understand- 
ing of planes of distance and good tree drawing. 
“ Morning after Snow,” by C. Morris Young, 
recalled Thaulow’s studies of running water. A 
clever bit of work in pastels was Rosina Emmett 
Sherwood’s “ The Red Cloak;” and there were 
interesting figure studies by Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls, A. M. Turner, and Louis Loeb. 





THE SALMAGUNDI CLUB. 


Two exhibitions, the one of works in black 
and white, the other of works in colors, in both 
cases by members, have been held at the Salma- 
gundi Club within the past month. In the former, 
some monotypes of landscapes by Mr. Rufus 
Sheldon showed a determination on the artist’s 
part to get something special out of the process. 
His “‘ Haunted House” and “ The Sacandagua ” 
had a quality not to be mistaken for that of a 
lithograph or a mezzotint, or any other sort of 
print. Mr. Charles E. Proctor’s “ Girlhood,” 
a half-length figure, with a distant landscape 
background, was easily the most important figure 
subject, though due praise must be given to the 
clever little pencil sketch of a circus-rider, “ Rest- 
ing Between the Acts,” by Malcolm Frazer. 

The following exhibition of paintings which 
were sold for the benefit of the club fund at a 
“ stag auction,” on February oth, included a hand- 
some “ Spanish Coquette,” by C. Proctor; the 
original of our color-plate, “ Sunbeam,” by M. 
Schlessinger; a “ Sheepfold,” a good bit of tone 
by L. P. Dessar; a good study of New England 
landscape by Rufus Sheldon, and a satisfactory 
cattle-piece, “ Brandywine Valley,” with cows 
chewing the cud, by W. H. Howe. 


UNION LEAGUE: CLUB EXHIBITION. 


Tue “Types of Various Races,” by Hubert 
Vos, exhibited at the Union League Club, Febru- 
ary 8th to 10th, are the result of a serious artistic 
attempt to portray the best and most worthy types 
of the Sikh, Karen, Hawaiian, Thibetan, Chinese, 
Javanese, and American Indian races. To obtain 
them the artist has travelled in the various coun- 
tries whose inhabitants he has sketched, and he 
has brought back in addition interesting views of 
Seoul and of a Javanese village and avenue of 
sacred trees. The collection, though not large, is 
excellent in its kind, and we commend it to the 
attention of the Bureau of Ethnology, which, in 
our opinion, would do well to secure it. 





Tue best pictures at the second annual exhibi- 
tion of the Black and White Club in the Sculpture 
Society's room in the Fine Arts Building were 
not, in our estimation, Mr. A. B. Wenzell’s too 
clever by half drawings, but the more sober 
studies by W. C. Fitler, C. E. Proctor, and C. M. 
Zollier. 





LIKE most of the exhibitors in this exhibition, 
the late F. O. C. Darley was an illustrator, noth- 
ing more nor less. But he confined himself almost 
entirely to outline, a sort of work now very little 
practised. A large and comprehensive collection 
of his work, lent by Mrs. Darley, Mrs. W. T. 
Blodgett, Mr. Alfred Jones, and the American 
Bank Note Co., has been placed on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and is well 
worth examination. 





COMPETITION FOR A FLAG DESIGN. 


Tue Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., 
announce a competition for a fifty-dollar prize, 
offered by the Bureau on Publicity for the best 
design for a flag for the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. The competition is open to every one, with- 
out regard to residence or occupation. There are 
no restrictions as to shape, proportions, or colors. 
The Executive Committee will pass upon the 
designs submitted, and if among them they find 
one which they deem suitable, the reward will be 
paid to the artist producing it. The committee 
reserves the right to decline any or all designs 
submitted. Rejected designs to remain the prop- 
erty of those sending them in. The accepted 
design to become the absolute property of the 
Pan-American Exposition Company. The designs 
submitted will be passed upon before the names 
of the artists are known. With this end in view, 
each design must be delivered in a sealed package, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope containing the 
name and address of the artist—the outside of 
the envelope and the design itself to bear some 
fictitious name or mark by which the artist may 
be known. Designs with accompanying envelope 
to be delivered at the Publicity Bureau, Room 
222, Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y., before March 


6th, 1900. 





A Woman’s exhibition is to be held in London, 
to which the women of all nations are invited to 
send their work. The entire exhibition premises 
at Earl’s Court, with its beautiful palaces, courts, 
and grounds, will be devoted to the purposes of 
this exhibition; and it is proposed to utilize them 
as follows: 

A. Women’s Historical and Loan Section: The 
Royal Galleries. Portraits of Famous and Fair 
Women, Miniatures, Historic Costumes, and 
Relics. 

B. Women’s Fine Art Section: Queen’s Palace. 
Paintings, Drawings, Miniatures, Sculptures, and 
Engravings, by lady artists. 

C. Women’s Applied Art and Handicraft Sec- 
tion: The Queen’s Palace. 

D. Women’s Nursing, Philanthropy Section, 
and Cottage Industries: The Picturesque City. 

E. House Decoration and Furnishing Section, 
designed and arranged by ladies from different 
parts of the world: The Imperial Court. 

F. Women’s Dress, Fashion, and Adornments 
Section: The Ducal Hall. 

G. Nursery and Children’s Section, Sports, and 
Pastimes: The Prince’s Hall. 

H. Women’s Manufactures and Working -Ex- 
hibits, Cookery, Culinary, and Industrial Sections. 

Exhibits will be received from April 4th to the 
14th. For further information apply to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. Claude Garnett, Woman’s Exhibition, 
Exhibition Buildings, Earl’s Court, S. W., Lon- 
don, England. 
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DECORATION FOR A CALENDAR OR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. FOR PAINTING OR EMBROIDERY. 
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ILLUSTRATION IN THE FEBRUARY 
MAGAZINES. 





BY WILLIAM PATTEN. 





ONE of the magazines show 
any particularly notable draw- 
ings this month. Here and 
there is an occasional note 
of interest, but unless we 
except Mr. Hambidge’s full- 
“page of the Streets at Night 
and his page of the horses 
on the snow-plough, there is 
little that calls for comment. 
Harper’s shows a return on 
Mr. Smedley’s part to pen 
and ink as a medium. It is an 

interesting move on his part, and it is to be hoped 
that he will continue to use the pen (and the crayon, 
too, for that matter, as he used to do with such 
skill), for, though the drawings in this number are 
disappointing—with one exception—and show the 
result of his lack of practice, a little perseverance 
should give give him the old-time facility which 
interested his readers and did so much for his 
reputation. Pen-and-ink drawing seems more 
closely related to handcraft than some of the 
other mediums, and with the renewed and grow- 
ing interest in handcraft should come a revival 
of the pen for serious work. The photographic half- 
tone result must give way in the better-class 
magazines, and there are evidences that such will 
be the case. We find much more high-class work 
done with the pen in England than in America, 
and when the pen comes back, as it will in its 
own good time, it will probably be in connection 
with some new methods or under some new in- 
fluences which shall give it more of a permanent 
place, outside of newspaper work, than it has 
lately held here. 

One of Mr. Smedley’s drawings—on page 407— 
with its old fashions and manner suggests some 
of Charles Keene’s drawings in Punch. The 
portrait of the old judge is quite the best of the 
lot, for the full-page drawing, “I Am Here, 
Gentlemen,” is mannered in color and summary 
in execution, with a lack of that spontaneity of 
attack and delicacy which was characteristic of 
his best work in this medium. It may seem un- 
gracious to criticize in this way the work of a 
man who has done such yeoman service for many 
years, but there are some of his present audience 
who do not know what capital work he did with 
the pen some years ago, and they should not be 
allowed to judge him by the present examples. 

For those who are interested in drawing from 
photographs for reproduction, there is an interest- 
ing example on page 457 of how much out-door 
effect can be obtained by using a lithographic 
crayon on a grained paper, putting in the detail 
where needed with a sharp point. A few fine pen 
lines can be sometimes used in with the crayon, 
for strengthening detail, with excellent effect. 
The other drawings for this story, however, are 
of a character not calculated to help the student. 

Last month I had something to say about Mr. 
Sterner’s drawings as being the work of a painter. 
In the “ Editor’s Drawer” of Harper’s there is 
a good example of his pen drawing. Those who 
are studying pen drawing for illustration will do 
well to study this and other examples of his 
work. Note how much the white paper is counted 
on as a factor, and how the actual values are 
suggested, instead of being insisted on, as would 
be the case in one of his wash drawings. Note 
how carefully and daintily the man’s head is 
drawn and how the background is merely indi- 
cated. There is room for the student who can do 
work of this character. But remember that the 
pen is used for writing, and a good handwriting 
is not acquired in a day. 

In some respects, the most interesting drawing 
in The Century is the page by Jay Hambidge, 
“ Midnight on Sunday.” It is a striking piece of 
composition and tone, and the lighted saloon in 
the distance shines out brazenly in the night. I 
will venture to say that every one who looked at 
the magazine had his attention arrested by this 
drawing, without perhaps knowing why. The 
composition of the masses is responsible for that— 
afterward came the interest in the details of the 
scene. This is worth considering if you have not 
thought of it. .It means that any one who under- 
stands composition of masses can command atten- 
tion—whether they can hold the attention depends 
on other things. The man who prepares adver- 
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tisements realizes this, as you can see by referring 
to some of the striking pages in the back of the 
magazine. The man who designs posters realizes 
this, and most of his success depends on invent- 
ing new methods of varying the proposition. I 
shall have something to say at length under this 
head on a future occasion. 


THE ARTS OF METAL. 


(Begun in the November, 1899, issue of the Art 
Amateur.) 








SOLDERING. 

SoLvDERING is a method of uniting the edges or 
surfaces of metals together of a similar or dissimilar 
alloy by partial fusion. It will here be seen that the 
soldering must be of a greater degree of fusibility 
than the metal that is to be joined together. The 
nearer the fusion point the solder is to the metal 
that is to be joined the better the union. Solders 
are generally known as hard and soft; the first 
only fuses at a red heat, and should only be used 
for those metals that will stand a high tempera- 
ture. Soft solder melts at a low heat and can be 
used for almost any metal. In soldering brass 
to copper or copper to brass, spelter solder is used 
to unite the parts together, and this being an 
alloy nearly as tough as brass, the work can be 
hammered almost as freely as metals when not 
soldered, on account of the nearly equal cohesive 
strength of the three parts united. Now, the 
crucial circumstances to be considered in solder- 
ing are that the metallic oxides and foreign mat- 
ter must be removed, the joints of the metal to 
be united must be made chemically clean by 
dipping, or be made quite bright with emery- 
cloth or scraping. This particularly alludes to old 
metal and castings. Before the application of 
solder or heat, the parts to be united must be 
protected from the air by some flux, as during 
this period the metal has a great affinity for oxy- 
gen. The flux serves a double purpose: first, it 
acts as a varnish and protects the parts to be 
soldered, and, secondly, it helps-the solder to run 
(flush) only into the place required. 

The methods of applying heat for solder are 
extremely varied according to the size of the 
object, the general or local manner in which they 
are to be soldered, and the fusibility of the solder. 
The modes of procedure are nearly similar 
throughout. In hard soldering large objects the 
fire used resembles that employed for forging. 
Coppersmiths and silversmiths use a_ similar 
hearth, which generally stands in the middle of 
the room with a hood over it, which can be raised 
and lowered according to the magnitude of the 
work. The fuel is generally coke. The blast is 
applied by a revolving fan or foot bellows. 
Sometimes in very large work a combination of 
coke, charcoal and the gas blowpipe are re- 
sorted to. 

Having given a general summary of hard 
soldering, we will now take up the subject of 
soldering small objects upon the hearth explained 
in a previous article. The flux used with all hard 
solders is pulverized borax, mixed tq a thick 
paste with water and applied to the parts to be 
united. Borax applied in this way has its diffi- 
culties. When heated, the borax crystallizes and 
froths up, dislodging the solder and often burst- 
ing open the joints. This can be overcome by 
heating some dry borax until the frothing has 
subsided, and then grinding it up in a mortar 
with heavy petroleum oil, such as is used for 
machinery. This oil absolutely evaporates, leav- 
ing the borax just where it is wanted without 
displacing the solder. It should be kept in a glass 
bottle with a screw top. 

Perhaps the simplest of all soldering is silver 
soldering. It is certainly best for all small objects 
where 4 very neat and clean job is desired, and 
especially where joints are mitred together in 
thin metal like the hexagonal box, Fig. 9. Silver 
solder is bought in thin sheets and then cut up 
into narrow strips for use. When extremely 
delicate work is desired, it is cut into little pillions 
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or filed into dust.. All work to be soldered must 
be secured in position either by clamps or thin 
binding wire. We will now solder the hexagonal 
box. All the parallelograms forming the sides 
are carefully and evenly turned up with a pair of 
flat, square-nosed pliers, and then held together 
by passing a piece of iron binding wire around 
them. Bring the joints evenly and closely _ to- 
gether. If they are not closed up the solder will 
not bridge the gaps; then, naturally, the box will 
not be solid. Now with a camel’s-hair brush 
paint the edges from the inside with the borax 
just where the solder is to flow. Now bank it 
up on the hearth with the asbestos so that one of 
the angles is down. Next place two or three 
pillions of solder in the angle, and with the 
blowpipe heat the whole of the work. Then 
bring the flame on to the joint and blow until 
the solder runs. Turn the work round to another 
angle and repeat the operation. The fiercest heat 
of the blowpipe flame is the point of the blue 
conical flame. The work can now be pickled and 
cleaned up as previously described. The direc- 
tions are precisely the same for silver. 

We now come to hard soldering (brazing). 
The method of procedure is precisely the same, 
the construction of the joints only being differ- 
ent. A brazed joint does not show much in 
brass, the spelter solder being much the same 
color. It is bought by the pound. A small quan- 
tity is washed with water and then saturated with 
borax. If the petroleum receipt is used, only 
sufficient for the work in hand should be mixed, 
because if it stands too long it forms verdigris, 
and is not fit for use. When making joints in 
copper, the spelter, being much lighter in color, 
shows a yellow joint. Wéth a lap-joint, this 
seam used will not be unsightly. (See Fig. 13.) 

We will now see how lap-joints are made. The 
two edges that are to be joined together are first 
described of the width of the lap, then each is 
filed down to a long bevel, so that where they 
come together their combined thickness will only 
be a little thicker than the original gatge of the 
metal. Slits or notches are now cut in one of 
the edges, equal distances apart, which are turned 
in opposite directions with a pair of pliers, so 
that the other edge of the metal can be inserted 
between the two sets of laps. These laps, which 
are much like dovetailing in joinery work, are 
now hammered down (Fig. 14), and form a valu- 
able adjunct to raised work, as it is the only seam 
that will resist the strain of raising. The cone is 
held together with binding wire placed through 
and then around the cone. The spelter is distrib- 
uted along the joints with a spoon (charger), a 
piece of brass wire hammered flat at one end. 
All tubular work should be brazed from the inside 
whenever practical. For example, it would not 
be possible to braze a small, long tube with a 
blowpipe, as the draught would put out the gas. 





DUQUESNE CERAMIC CLUB. 


Tue Duquesne Ceramic Club exhibited at the 
Carnegie Art Gallery, Pittsburg, January 2oth. 
The prize awarded for best original work in 
conventional design was awarded to Miss Helen 
Harper, for exceedingly clever work on a set 
of plates; prize for miniature to Miss Sophia 
Keenen; a special prize to Miss Frances Kuhn. 
Miss Kuhn is the artist who is to paint two figure- 
pieces for the Government as the representative 
American work on Trenton Beeleek at the Paris 
Exposition. Prizes were also awarded to Miss 
Myra Boyd, Mrs. William C. Walters, Miss 
Roberta Dodds, and Miss Marian Cowen. 





Mr. James F. HAtt’s business will in future 
be transacted at his laboratory, 519 North Tenth 
Street, Philadelphia, his intention being to devote 
his time entirely to the manufacturing of Roman 
Gold bronzes and all materials necessary for china 
painting. Firing and decorating of china will be 
discontinued. New catalogue will be forwarded 
to any one desiring it. 

CHINA PAINTING frequently leads to designing. 
One who has done accurate paste-work on china 
is well fitted to produce embossed work for de- 
signs to be lithographed. Instead of using the 
rough tool that presses out the paste, the china 
painter will place the material with a brush on 
the cardboard with the same fineness that paste 
is laid on china. The material used in raised 
work on designs is white water-color to which 
a little glycerine has been added, and afterward 
it may be painted with gold or color. 


























CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


All manuscripts and designs sent to The Art Amateur on 
approval should be accompanied by postage sufficient to 
cover their return tf not desired. No packages will be 
returned otherwise. 








StupENT.—In painting in the open air, remem- 
ber that comparison is quite as necessary in colors 
as in values, and it greatly simplifies matters 
when one, instead of working at and thinking of 
only a small portion of his sketch at a time, works 
always with reference to the great whole, con- 
stantly comparing the colors of different objects, 
seeking to learn what color relation exists between 
one thing and another. When starting a study, 
warm and clean color should always be used, 
otherwise fresh color can never be gained. Cold 
color once placed on a canvas can be corrected 
only by the free use of the palette-knife; and the 
same is true of muddy color. It is useless to 
attempt to correct bad color by painting over it, 
for the under color will always come through. 


S. S.—Chinese rugs are usually in brighter 
colors than Japanese, and havea lighter and gayer 
effect than Turkish or Persian. Their ornamenta- 
tion is often symbolic, and its meaning is usually 
worth studying out, for Chinese philosophical 
conceptions are much more profound than those 
of any other far Eastern nation. 


T. E. L—The monograms given in the supple- 
ment are particularly suitable for embroidering 
on household linen, but, of course, can be put to 
any use where an ornamental monogram is de- 
sired. For table cloths, towels, and the like, the 
work should be done with fine French working 
cotton, and should be well stuffed, so that a 
heavy raised letter is obtained. To do this, go 
over all heavier parts of the letters with white 
darning cotton, put on with long, overlapping 
stitches. Over this work over and over very 
closely and finely with the French marking cotton 
Keep the work well stretched in a frame, that it 
may not be in the least drawn. This utterly spoils 
the article, as it renders it impossible to be prop- 
erly laundered. If for any purpose the monogram 
is to be used on silk, the letters should be stuffed 
as before, but embroidered with filo-floss instead 
of the cotton. Silk maqnograms outlined with a 
fine line of tiny gold cord or thread are very 
decorative. For all household linens pure white 
is considered the best taste, but if color is desired, 
the one may be embroidered with blue marking 
cotton or both can be done in white and outlined 
with blue. 


T. V.—As you live so near Philadelphia, we 
should advise you to go and see the different 
leather and wooden articles which Messrs. F. 
Weber & Co., 1125 Chestnut Street, have for sale. 
They cover almost every conceivable thing one 
can imagine, and the prices are astonishingly 
cheap. Pyrography is a fascinating art, and is 
growing so much in favor that there is a large 
demand for these plain articles, which can be put 
to practical uses. For instance, among the wooden 
things which Messrs. Weber & Co. keep are 
cracker jars, boxes of all shapes and kinds, trays, 
paper knives, bread plates, and lamp-stands; 
while among their leather goods may be men- 
tioned card-cases, belts, cigar-cases, frames, music 
rolls, opera-glass bags, and purses. They will 
send their price-list on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. 


J. R. C—There are several ways of hardening 
plaster. Dr. Reissig, of Darmstadt, has recom- 
mended the following process: Prepare Baryta 
water by slacking together in a securely corked 
bottle one part crystallized hydrate of baryta with 
about twenty parts of rain-water, thus forming 
a saturated solution. After it has cleared it is 
poured over the cast or sponged on as long as 
the plaster continues to absorb it. After the cast 
has been dried by a moderate heat apply the solu- 
tion again if the plaster will absorb any more. 
The methdd of making plaster casts was described 
in the March and April issues of 1899. 


R. L.—In painting groups of small roses on 
china, do not muddle the color with blue. Rose 
and Olive Green are beautiful alone. Think 
what a charming effect in dress olive green with 
a touch of rose would be! You do not feel the 
need of adding blue. Blue, unless of a clear tone, 
makes china appear quite dull. Turquoise is 
exquisite, but it must be a pure tone. Turquoise 


panels may be used on the same china as the 
pink and olive painting, but it should not touch 
the painting. Some white china should come 
between. We advise you to leave out decidedly 
blue shadows. The shadows made by pink and 
green are better. Bright clear colors we like on 
china, as in life. 


S. C. C.—You are cautioned against allowing 
dust to rest on the lustre. Dust develops by firing 
into little pin pricks all over the lustre. Dust 
does not get into the lustre, for it dries so quickly, 
but it will rest on the surface in particles too 
small to observe. Rub the china with soft silk 
if there is any chance dust on it just before firing. 
Dry the painting, and wrap in tissue until time 
for firing. By such easy precautions you may 
obtain success. 


’ 


K.—‘ Opal: ware” is something between glass 
and porcelain. It is an opaque, snow-white ware, 
which is generally decorated with oil colors, and 
may be ranked among decorative things as trash. 
It has no place améng china products, for it is 
a fusible body that as yet has not stood the test 
of fusible decoration. The ornamentation of china 
bodies with oil colors appeals only to the taste of 
those who decorate plates with postage stamps. 





CHAIR-BACK FOR WOOD-CARVING. 


Tue lumber used for the chair-back given in 
the supplement this month should be one and 
one-half inches thick when dressed. No sand- 
paper should be used upon the carved side. The 
execution of the carving is very simple, the whole 
being done with three gouges and a chisel. The 
design is first outlined with a hollow gouge almost 
up to the line of the design. The outline is then 
“ kurfed ” down with the chisel three-eighths of 
an inch deep. The remainder of the background 
is then removed with the different-sized gouges, 
leaving the ground rough and choppy, as left from 
the gouge, to give quality and texture. The greater 
part of the work can be done before the outline is 
sawn out. This will prevent the wood curving, 
but should a curved back be desired, then the 
outline had better be sawn out first, and the work- 
ing and drying out of the background will just give 
sufficient curve. The method of fastening the 
back to the seat should be with five-eighths of an 
inch dowels through the bottom of the seat. The 
edge should be bevelled about a quarter of an 
inch, to give the back a backward cant. The legs 
of the chair should be a half inch longer in the 
front than the back. This design can also be 
successfully carried out in pyrography in the 
same manner as described in previous numbers. 





EMBROIDERY. 

Tue design herewith presented would make an 
effective centrepiece for a dining-table embroi- 
dered on linen in green washing silk, which would 
be particularly suitable at this season, when it is 
not always convenient to rely upon flowers or 
green vegetables for color. Work the shaded 
parts of the design in solid stitch, dark green, 
excepting the smaller ovals, which may be in 
light green. The latter color may be used for the 
crossed lines in all parts of the pattern. The 
stitches of these lines should be fastened very 
tightly where they cross one another. The other 
narrow lines to be found in the pattern should be 
in outline stitch. 

To put under a dish of lobster salad, the pattern 
may be worked in bright red silk, the middle 
parts of all the larger figures solid, the edges 
being worked with a simple scallop stitch, the 
three spots at the head of the figure to be in 
black. 

For an ornamental mat under a lamp-or rose 
jar this design can be worked on fine felt or 
suéde, of a pale gray, with the pattern in a rich 
blue or pink; the borders of the figures in solid 
stitch, say in blue, the crossed lines in gold or 
a lighter shade of silk, and the connecting leaves 
and crescents in the same. For the black dots 
can be substituted small paillettes or spangles in 
gold. If something heavier be preferred, the mat 
may be of red or. green felt, with an appliqué of 
velvet of a darker shade for the design, to 
sewn on, working the shaded edges in buttonhole 
stitch in yellow or white silk. The cross lines 
may be in gold, as before. -If preferred, the velvet 
may be lightly stuffed with soft cotton to give it 
a modelled appearance. In this case, the long, 
slender leaves are not to be in appliqué, but in 
solid stitch of the same color as the velvet, with 
the crescents at their ends in gold. 


be 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ecypt, by Mrs. Laura G. Collins, is an ex- 
quisitely printed descriptive and historical poem 
on the land of the sphinx and the pyramids. The 
book is beautifully illustrated by J. Augustus 
Knapp and is substantially bound in cloth, em- 
bossed with an Egyptian design. (Cincinnati: The 
Robert Clarke Co., $1.) 

Historic MANSIONS AND HIGHWAYS AROUND 
Boston, by Samuel Adams Drake, is practically 
a revised edition of the favorite book on the 
subject, “Old Landmarks and Historic Fields of 
Middlesex.” Among the numerous full-page 
illustrations are views of J. R. Lowell’s house, 
Elmwood; of the birthplace of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and the Craigie-Longfellow mansion at 
Cambridge; of Hawthorne’s Old Manse at Con 
cord, the Wayside Inn at South Sudbury, and many 
other monuments of Revolutionary and colonial 
times. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.50.) 

Grant Burton, THE RuNAway, by W. Gordon 
Parker, is a.book for boys, a companion to “ The 
Six Young Hunters,” by the same author. It is 
a tale of a supersensitive boy who runs away 
from home and school and whose experiences 
while hunting give him a more correct view of 
life. The volume is profusely illustrated by the 
author. (Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 





CAMPING ON THE St. LAWRENCE, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson, is another tale of sport and adventure. 
to which an unusual interest is given by making 
the four boys concerned go over the trail of the 
discoverers, Jacques Cartier and his successors. 
It will, therefore, serve as a pleasant introduction 
to the more elaborate narrative of Parkman. 
There are several illustrations. (Lee & Shepard, 
$1.50. ) 

An AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, by Mrs. John 
Drew, will amuse and interest every lover of the 
The author’s name is a sufficient guarantee 
of the intrinsic value of the subject-matter and 
the vivacity of the style in which it is treated. 
The low price brings it within the reach of all. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


stage. 


To Have ANp To Hotp, by Mary Johnston, the 
author of “ Prisoners of Hope,”’ will meet the 
highest expectations that may have been excited 
by the uncommon success of the latter book. It 
is a story of colonial Virginia in the early days 
when English maidens were sold to the planters 
for one hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco 
each. Indians, adventurers, and London specu 
lators appear in the narrative, which compels the 
attention, like the progress of a tempest. We 
predict for it an enormous popularity. (Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


WitH Sworp anv Crucirix, by E. S. Van Zile. 
A romantic story of De La Salle’s last voyage on 
the Mississippi. The hero is a French nobleman 
and the heroine a Spanish beauty, whom he finds 
a captive among the Sun-Worshippers. (Harper 
& Bros., $1.50.) 


Wuist, by Nicholas Browse Trist. A complete 
study of the origin and development of the Ameri- 
can leads, which will be of the greatest interest 
to all players of the game. (Harper & Bros., $1.) 


REMBRANDT, by Estelle M. Hurll. This is a 
collection of fifteen of the most popular examples 
f the work of the great Dutch master, accom- 
panied by a wealth of useful text; which will 
make the work of great value to the art student. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.) 

Tue Brownies Asroap, by Palmer Cox. That 
Mr. Cox knows how to retain his hold on the af- 
fections of the wee folk is shown by the enor- 
mous popularity of his Brownie Series. In this 
sixth volume the adventurous little sprites visit 
the Zoo in London, go boating on the Ti.ames, 
spend a day at Waterloo, cut turf in Ireland, and 
at the last we find them on Vesuvius. There are 
lots of illustrations. (The Century Company, 


$1.50.) 





Tue pupils of Mrs. E. M. Scott, the well-known 
flower painter, are doing some good work in 
flowers and still-life, and also some interesting 
monotypes, over which they are very enthusiastic. 
Miss Wilson is giving an interesting course of 
lectures every Tuesday afternoon in Mrs. Scott's 
studio on Ancient and Medieval Architecture, 
with an occasional visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art to see the reproductions of exam- 
ples. 
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China Decoration 
Prepared by the Fry Art Co., 
are rapidly replacing the sticky, 
wasteful and expensive tube 

colors. 
Dealers in all materials used 
by painters of china 


Fry’s Improved 
Covered Palettes 


Once used become a neces- 


sity. 


The Fry- Phillips Studios 


now open for the season. 


Instruction in all branches of Keramic Art. 

MARSHAL FRY, JR. MRS. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 

Mr. Fry, Jr., now in Paris, will resume classes Sept. 1st. 
Send for Catalogue, mentioning THe Ant Amateur 


THE FRY ART CO. 
36 West 24th Street NEW YORK 
School of Industrial Art of the 


Pennsylvania Museum .« 
Broad and Pine Sts., Philadelphia 





Thorough work under trained specialists in all 
branches of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Special Provision for classes in 
INustration, Architecture, Decorative 
Painting and Sculpture, and Prac- 
tical Design for Textiles. 

L. W. MILLER, Principal. 


LEARN ILLUSTRATING 
Newspaper Sketching, Magazine Illustrating taught 
by mail. Adapted toall. Individualinstruction and criti 
cism same as our resident school. Best methods. Pre- 
ares quickly for profitable work. Write for particulars, 
National Correspondence School of Ilustrating 
31 Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind 


MRS. FANNY ROWELL 
Studio, 96 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


(Elevator entrance, West 15th St.) 


China Decoration, Designs 
Classes ‘Tuesdays and Thursdays 











Miss M, M, Mason Miss E. Mason 
Classes tt CHINA PAINTING 


Inventor of the original “* IDEAL PALETTE.” 
A complete list of carefully selected colors. 
Unsurpassed Roman Gold, 

Enamels, -knamel Medium, etc. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, cor. 52d St., N. Y. 
THE ART SCIENCE OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
Taught accordiny te the 

mast approved methods, in the shortest possible 

time and at smallest expense. For full pare 

ticulars and finely ~— catalogue 

ADORESS OFT 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS. 
HIGH GRADE PROTOGRAPHY TAUGHT. GOOD POLITIONS SECURED FOR GRADUATES 


























MBS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS 


CLASSES IN WATER COLORS 
ILLUSTRATING AND Stupio0: 


MINIATURE ; wane 
Sev ; 
PAINTING 913 Seventh Ave., New York 


hiladelphia School 
of Design for Women 


‘Broad and Master Sts. 





Practical Design and Art Courses 


TWO FELLOWSHIPS TO EUROPE ANNUALLY 
EMILY SARTAIN, Principal 





COMMERCIAL DRAWING TAUGHT 
. By Correspondence. 
We fit the student for work in News 
paper, Lithographing, Engraving and 
other Establish 
ments, or the Stu- 
“—* dio. The profes- 
sion is highly profitable, 
and the demand for competent educated 
artists is practically unlimited. 
Practical drawing taught by Practical methods. 
Write for further information. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Box 2801, Rattle Creek, Mich. 













To Ceramic Decorators 


We will send, for one dollar, a three-months’ 
subscription to Tue Art AMATEUR and six ex- 
quisite Delft Blue designs, or their choice of 
six color plates from our catalogue. 

Address, THe Art AMATEUR, 

23 Union Square, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 











»ART INSTRUCTION AND ART MATERIAL. AEF EEEE 





A, B.C OBDEN'’S 


CERAMIC ART SCHOOL 


The modern styles taught by a thorough and prac- 
tical method. : 

Manufacturer and importer of materials for china dec 
orating. 

Cobden’s Moist Ceramic Colors put up in jars, also in 
powder form. 

Pure Roman Gold, ete. 

** Practical Hints on China Painting "’ mailed free. 


13 South 16th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








Bischoff: Art: School 
CHINA AND WATER COLOR 
Summer Classes July and August 
Bischoff’s Select | 
Vitrifiable 
Colors.2.2 

for China 


ARE HIGH GRADE SPECIALTIES 


Send for circular. Address 


FRANZ A. BISCHOFF | 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Cowles’ Art Institute 


Cowles’ Art School, Incorporated 
Instructors: Joseph De Camp, Andreas M. Ander- | 
sen, Amy M. Sacker, William J. Kaula, W. L. Taylor. 
Joh. L. Faxon. 
17th Year now open in fine new studios. 
Drawing and Painting, including Still Life, Water 











Colors, Decorative Design, Architecture and Illustra 
ting. Travelling Scholarship, $900.00. Scholarships 
Concours and Prizes. Free access to the Museum 0’ 
Fine Arts. Begm at any time. For circulars address 
F. M. COWLES, Director, Pope Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Columbus Art School. 


Twenty-first year begins October 2d, 1899. Thor- 
ough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Modeling, 
from Life, Antique, Still Life, etc. Special Classes 
in Pen Drawing, Composition and China Decoration 
Lectures on Anatomy. Tuition averages ten dollars 
for aterm of three months. Write for a catalogue to 

JOHN E. HUSSEY, Director, 
Columbus, O. 


Mr. WALTER SATTERLEE’S 


Art Classes for Men and Women are 
They offer especial advantages 


221 Columbus Avenue, 








now open. 
for those who wish to draw and paint from 
the model and still life. Also for teachers 
and those wishing to pursue art profes- 
sionally. 
Great attention is paid to ILLUSTRA- 
TION and COMPOSITION. There. is 
also a special Class in DECORATION, 
Y. M.C. A. BUILDING, 


52 East 23d Street, New York. 
MRS. MARY A. NEAL, 


Instruction in China Painting & Water Colors. 
CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 
Original Water Color Designs for sale 
orto rent. China fired daily. 
Stupto, “THE BROADWAY,” 


$100 FOR BLOTTER DESIGNS. 
Four prizes of $50, $25, $15, and $ro. 
For particulars correspond with 
THE FOSTORIA INCANDESCENT LAMP CO., 
Fostoria, OFio. 
MRS. CECILIA BENNETT 
TEACHER OF CHINA DECORATING 
IN ALL 11S BRANCHES. 
Rich, Dark Coloring and Underglaze Effects a 
Specialty. Orders taken. Visitors welcome. 
49 W. 32d St., cor. Broadway, New York. 
PRANK T. HUTCHENS 
CLASSES IN DRAWING 


PAINTING, COMPOSITION, AND 
ILLUSTRATION~ANY MEDIUM _ STUDIO: , 
COSTUME MODELS 139 West 55th St., N.Y. 


Two criticisms are given daily. 


(Room 3). 





1425 Broapway, N. Y. 











I. C, Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. 


| Hurlbut; 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Department of Fine Arts 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough | 
and systematic instruction in the fine and decorative 
arts, Instruction is given in cast. portrait, life drawing 
and composition; oil and water-color ; perspective ; 
sketching; clay-modeling: wood-carving; wall paper, 
carpet, stained glass, and furniture design. Courses in 
Architecture and a Normal Art course for the training 
of teachers are also special features. Sixteen large | 
studios and class-rooms are abundantly equipped with 
casts, photographs, and every appliance necessary for 
study. 

Watrter S. Perry, Director of Department 
Instructors:—S. HH. Adams ; A. W. Dow; H. Prellwitz ; 
C. Griffith ; C. F. Ed- 
minster; A.C. Nye: H. B. Froelich: FE. K.Fenner; M. A. 
D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler; J. McNab. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 





THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD CARVING, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Cyen' from October first to June first. Pupils can 
enter at any time. Materials and Tools for sale. A 
Summer Term of five weeks begins July sixth. Send | 
for circular. KARL VON RYDINGSVARD (for- | 
merly Director of Wood Carving at Teachers’ College, 
New York City). 





ANNABELLE MATHER HUTCHINSON 
CHINA DECORATOR AND ENAMELER 
_45 East 20th Street, N. Y. 

Instruction in figure and miniature painting. 
enameling of fine jewelry and art pieces. 
iring of both china and enamels. 





|4O0N ART BY CORRESPONDENCE CLASS | 





Established ten years. Write to 

Prof. STANSBURY NORSE, Director Art Depart- 
ment, N. Y. State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
(Special Class for School Teachers.) 





STUDY MODELS. 


Original studies, in water-colors, of wild and garden 
flowers and fruit, made from nature. Great help for 
teachers and students of china painting. 

New and original series of these studies every month, 
made in the latest and most popular style of renderings 
for water-colorists and china painters 


You may have one or more of these studies mailed to | 2 
Write for booklet containing | 


your home every month. 
lists and prices 
Classes in Water-Colors and China Painting. 
Anne ARMSTRONG GreEEN, Artist. Studio, t101 Audi 
torium Tower, Chicago. 





LEARN TO ILLUSTRATE 


and design for news- 
ppers, magazines, ad- 
vertisers, etc., by mail 


cessful students by our 
methods. Teachers 
well known illustrat 
ors. A practical school, 
terms moderate. 
Write for catalog. 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING, 114 West 34th St., New York. 








School of Drawing and Painting’ 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
24th Year Opeus October 2d, 1899 


Instructors—F. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 


PHILIP HALE, Drawing and Painting ; B. L. PRATT, | 
Modelling; MRS. WM. STONE, Decorative Design; | 


E. W. EMERSON, Anatomy ; A. K. CROSS, Perspec 
tive. Free use of Museum Galleries. Paice Foreicn 
Scuotarsuip for Men and Women. Heren Hamecen 
Scnotarsuip. Ten Free Scholarships. 

money. For circulars and terms, address 


MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





MISS DOROTHEA WARREN 


Classes in China Painting and Water 


Colors. Original designs in water colors | 


forsale. Designs for Oriental Keramic 
work a specialty. 

Studio, 314 PEPPER BLDG, 
9th & Locust Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Enpowment $393,000. 
Winter Term: Sept. 25, 1899, to May 26, 1900. 
Tuition, $20 for the whole term. Drawing 
and painting: 5 life classes, 3 preparatory 
classes. Modeling. Artistic Anatomy, Com- 
position, Illustration, Landscapes, etc. Wood- 
carving, China Painting. Free use of the 
Museum galleries. 

A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0. 





Founpep 1869. 





Pictures for School-Room Decoration 


Children, 


their eyes gladdened by bright pictures, instead of being dulled and | 


depressed by cold, white, glaring walls. Tur Art AMATEUR’s repro- | 


who attend our public schools day after day, should have 


ductions in color from the paintings of celebrated artists are world- 


renowned, 
throughout the country. 
200 reproductions. 


THE ART AMATEUR, - - 


and are to be seen on the walls of most of the schools 
Send two-cent stamp for catalogue of over 
Unusually liberal discounts to teachers. 


23 Union Square, New York 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention THE ArT AMATEUR. 


and to sketch, letter | 


or in our classes. Suc- 


Six prizes in | 





Established 1877. 


The Osgood Art School 


| Pupils can enter at any time 


OSGOOD’S STANDARD PINK 


The most beautiful Pink ever introduced. Nothing can 


| excel it for Roses. New. Price per vial, 40 cents 


|OSGOOD HOLLAND DELFT-GREEN 


A superb color for solid grounds, and transparent in 
tones for landscapes and monochrome effects. New. 
25 cents each 


STANDARD GROUNDING OIL 


for powder colors. The process is continuous. The 
colors harden at once. - New. Price per bottle, 25 
cents, with directions. 


| 
| OSGOOD STANDARD JACQUE ROSE 


} The rich, dark, “Jacque Rose” effect can be produced 
with this color. New. Price per vial, 75 cents. 


|HOW TO APPLY Y MATT, BRONZE, 
LACROIX, DRESDEN COLORS 
AND GOLD TO CHINA 


This book is illustrated and contains 200 pages, printed 
| upon wood-cut paper, with tinted edges and bound in 
flexible cloth covers. 

Sent to any part of the United States, Canada and 
Europe postpaid, on receip ot of price, 75 cents. 


LACROIX AND DRESDEN COLORS 
|} IN POWDER—full directions for using—sent with 
price list, now ready for mailing. These colors have 
| been reground in our own paint ‘mills, and are extra 
| ine. 


| FPREE- Forty-three page illustrated Catalogue upon 
{mention of THe Art AMATEUR, containing complete 

price-list of all the Osgood specialties and full directions 
| laying ground with powder colors. 








| Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL eo ART SCHOOL, 


12 East 17th St., (,"orme''x) New York. 


4 U nion Sq 
*,* Send for Itinerary of sixty-six day tour to Europe 
and. Paris Exposition, 1900, organized by Miss A. H. 
Osgood, who took a similar party to Europe in 1896 


| 
| 
| 








.HALL’S SCHOOL OF 





CERAMIC ART 
519 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The very latest practical methods thoroughly 
taught. Roses and Orchids a specialty. 


HALL’S SUPERIOR 4 
ROMAN GOLD ; 


For China and Glass, Superior in Quality and 2 
Quantity to any in the market. Try a sample 
6 grain box before purchasing elsewhere, 2§C. 
by mail; full 18 grain box, 7§c. For sale 

all dealers in Artists’ Materials. Send for 
Poe dw which contains useful practical in 
3 structions, before purchasing a book on China 


20 3x 


Painting. JAMES F. HALL, Proprietor. 2: 
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GEORGE T. COLLINS. 


Instruction in Water Colors and China Deco- 
ration, Miniature and Figure Painting. Orig- 
inal designs in Water Colors. Collins’ Colors 
in powder. Mail orders solicited and promptly 
filled. 

Terms for lessons and price of studies sent on application, 
Studio: 51 East 20th St., 

Bet. Broadway & 4th Ave. NEW YORK. 





Paris Exposition 

American apartments with cul- 
tured chaperones in Paris and other 
| art and musical centres on the Con- 
tinent and in Great Britain. Special 
Rates for Students. Highest refer- 
/ences given and required. 

For full particulars address 
CLARIBEL EGBERT, 

3337 Spring Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 








An Expert’s Income 


is within easy reach of anyone who will study ** be- 
tween times” and learn his business or trade thor 
oughly. Thousands of young men and women, pre- 
pared by us and now holding high-salaried positions, 
cannot endorse too strongly our unequaled course of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Min- 
ing and Civil Engineering ; Metatlurgy, 
Art, Architecture, Practical Newspaper 
Work, English Branches, Stenography, 
Machine Design and Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Low price; easy terms. Sent 
free to those who enroll now, a complete 
drawing outfit worth $11.10, Mention 
subjects you are interested in when writ- 
ing to 

THE UNITED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
154 Fifth Ave., New York, for catalogue No, 23, 


‘The Eric Pape School of Art 


October 2d, 1899, to Fune 2d» 1900 
Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Mlustrator 
Assistant Instructor, MRS. ERIC PAPE 

Drawing and Painting *' from life,"’ separate classes for 
men and women. Portraiture, Still-life, Water-color, 
Pastel, ?yrogravure, Wood-carving, Composition. 

illustration, with costume models, Pen, Wash, 
Gouache, Poster and — -cover Designing, Decorative 
Illumination for Book 

Evening Life and ilustration Classes for men. 

After the very successful first year the spacious studios 
| have been enlarged. For circulars, adaress Secretary. 


| Gor. Massachusetts Ave. s Boylston $t., Boston, Itass. 
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, Cooley's Golds, 
Bronzes, Oils, &c. 


Are for sale at all leading Art 
Material stores and by Jobbers of 
Artists’ Supplies, or can be had 
direct from us. We are also Im- 
porters and Deaters in 


White China for 
Decorating 


and we make a specialty of 
Matching Broken Sets 


of every description. 
> 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue sent 
on receipt of 20 cents, which amount 
is deducted from first order for china, 
or refunded on return of catalogue in 
good condition. Catalogue /ree to 
old customers. 
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1868 1899 





Can You do Better than to take the 


Overland : 


Here are ONE THOUSAND PAGES of the fresh, strong 


work of the men and women of the West, writers who have 
~ 


lived the life of which they write, and have seen and felt the OSE alien ey 


things they describe, and FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES, 





LOC Lo i aS 





= the work of the most talented artists, of a region that has pro- = : asi) 
Address, ioning Tue A mR, ; é ; 
Oe ee ee duced many such, and is producing them all the time. All || GEORGE ROWNEY & Co. 
Bosk ni ESTABLISHED 1759 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


It is never possible to announce the best things that are in 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


China Decorating Works 
Established 1860 
38 TENNYSON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. Cooter, Proprietor 


American Importers and Wholesale Dealers : 
F. W. DEVOE& C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. ) wew 


store for OvERLAND readers, for they spring from the great 
4 Pit 5 FAVOR, RUHL & CO. ( YORK 








events of the time; but these are interesting times for the world, 








especially in that great basin of the Pacific Ocean which is the 
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OVERLAND’s territory, and the OvERLAND will not be found 
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OSEPH GILLOTT 


wanting in its presentation of these great happenings. 









pe SHIEK | 
aie ,EN SC 
; DIXON’S STEEL PENS. 


Put the OVERLAND on your List 
All Postmasters are authorized to take subscriptions 


Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000 
FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E.F., 1044. 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS 


Perfect Leads for Art and General Work. 


Mention of The Art Amateur—with 16 
cents in stamps—will secure a satisfactory 











 fachage of samples. Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y. 
x JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. HENRY HOK, Sone Acent. 
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Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Goup Mevat, Paris Exrosrrion, i889 


estes 








Jersey City, N. J. 
1% 4 9 
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“ y ” ainti OLP 
— nr A ee a nsdemeemenes “SPRINGTIME.” By Franx Russert Greene, A. N. A. 
7 Exhibited at the National Academy of Design, 1899. 


Ecmscmar— | SPECIAL COLOR STUDY OFFER 


25 cents. 














On receipt of one dollar we will send the seven 
beautiful pictures illustrated herewith. The com- 
bined price of these at the regular catalogue rate 
is two dollars and twenty cents. This offer is 
for a limited time only. 























413» “THE WINDMILLS” (15% x 10%). 
By Craupe Monet. 25 cents. 











343. “GRANDPA” (12 x 18). 
By Cuartes E. Proctor. 35 cents. 





The original of this picture was bought 
by Andrew Carnegie for the Carnegie In- 
stitute, Pittsburg. 332- **ROSES” (20x12). By F. V. Repmonp.* 35 cents. 














In writing to advertisers kindly mention THz Art AMATEUR. 
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dX Spring Dress Fabrics 


de Paris, 


Crépe 


Plain and Figured Baréges, 


Fancy Grenadines. 


Embroidered Robes. 


English Worsteds, 


Printed Challies. 


S roadway AK: 19th Dtceet, NAL 


Nun’s Veiling, 


The rich and artistic 


Scotch Homespuns, carpets recommend them 





W. & 3. 


There is no background for rugs more satisfactory 
either in wearing qualities or finish than 


SMITH’S 
Plain Velvet Carpetings. 


Sloane 


colorings of these sterling 
especially for such pur- 


poses. Their low cost lends further attractiveness. 


Broadway: § 1th St J})) 





Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to their Gal- 
levies containing selected 


OIL PAINTINGS 


Ofthe early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 


noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 
VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A Srectat. Stupy MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


800 FIFTH AVE, cor. 34th street, 


NEW YORK. 


ANTIQUES. 


A large collection of special articles for 
Home Decoration and Furnishing. 
Orders also executed. 


SYPHER & CAA. Incorporated 


Now occupying the entire building at 


386 Fifth Ave. (36th St.), New York 


Dikran G. Kelekian 


303 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 








gist Sr. 
Importer of Antiquities, Rare 
Potteries, Velvets, Brocades, 
and Cyprus Glasses 


Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 


A complete assortment of stamped Battenberg 
Patterns, Braid, Rings, and Thread. The best 
make of silk 40c. a doz., or 45c. a bunch of 16 
skeins. All the latest shades in art Linen. 
Send for our sample 12\c. all linen hemstitched 
handkerchiefs, better than you can buy at 20c. 
elsewhere. 


WM. S. KINSEY & CO. 


388 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








Manufac em Importers, 
Dealers 


F. WEBER & CO. 
mi me Artists’ Materials and Draughtung Supplies 


Saye) PYROGRAPHY MACHINES AND ALL ACCESSORIES 





Greatest Variety of Wooden Articles and Leather Goods for Pyrographic Decorations | 


SEND FOR SPECIAL PRICE-L1IST 


All the latest designs and shapes in White China 
carried by our ST. LOUIS Branch House 


F. WEBER & CO., 1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Branch Houses:—ST. LOUIS, MO., 79 Locust St. BALTIMORE, IID., 5 N. Charles St. 











Le Mesurier Artists’ Tube Colors 


are, with few exceptions, the largest in the American [arket and are sold by 
dealers throughout the country. | 


These colors are now ad- 


mittedly the 

STANDARD AMERICAN 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 

and to-day rank First in QUAL- 

ITY, TONE, FINENESS and PURITY. 


When originating this now- | 
popular line of Artists’ Colors, | 
we conceived the idea of fur- 
nishing guantily with quality. 
Since then, all leading manu-| 
facturers have adopted ad 
size S. 





Send for free copy of booklet containing complete list of shades and testimonials 
as to the superiority of Le Mesurter Tube Colors from Daniel Huntington, Elliott 
Damgerfield, Wordsworth Thompson, A. 7. Bricher, 
other of the foremost American artists, 


MADE BY JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


WHO FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS HAVE MANUFACTURED 


Childe Hassam, and many 


Painters’ Colors Ground in Oil and Water, Wood Stains, Floor Paints, Wall and Ceiling Paints, 
Palest House and Cabinet Varnishes, and READY-MIXED HOUSE PAINTS generally. 


Masury’s Paints, Varnishes and Colors All Last the Longest! 
Send for copy of our Free Book, which shows Sample Colors and gives full particulars. 
44 to 50 Jay St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 
(Factories: Pearl, Plymouth, Water, Jay and John Sts., Brooklyn.) 


Five Awards ji. World’s Fair. 








Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such soaps 
as no one would touch if 


he saw them undisguised. 
Beware of a soap that de- 
pends on something outside 
of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap in 
the world, is scented or not, 
as you wish ; and the money 
is in the merchandise, not 
in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists; all sorts of people are 


using it. 





LEAVE NEW YORK 





g.30 2. M. 








CHICAGO 





> ay ¢ 
4.30 P. M. next day, 
bes d 
by the New York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore 
Limited.’? The most comfortable and 
luxurious long-distance train in the 
world. 


1,000 MILES IN 24 HOURS. 


A booklet on the ** Lake Shore Limited,” contain- 
ing also a novel and unique descriptive time table of 
this wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 





HE ART AMATEUR BUREAU 

OF PRACTICAL HOME DECORA- 

TION AND FURNISHING. SEND FOR 

DETAILED INFORMATION. VERY MOD- 
ERATE SCALE OF CHARGES. 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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SES. . 


The Genuine 


S. J. ADDIS’ LONDON 


WOOD CARVERS’ TOOLS 


In Handsome Wood Case 
or Assorted as Required 
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Catalogue upon application. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 




















GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


** irections for China Painting,’ 


TRALE MARK. 


Boxes without our firm name are 
counterfeited. 


CHINA COLORS. 


50 cents, (Sermany.) 

















THE BURR PRINTING HOUSE, KEW YORK. 
































